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Winning the War: A Job 
for the Schools 


A. F. Ross 


In the State House at Hartford, Connecticut, is 
a memorial to General Israel Putnam. It bears an 
inscription that might appropriately be placed above 
every teacher’s desk in America: ‘‘He dared to lead 
where others dared to follow.” No teacher in these 
days of peril can casually accept his office as just 
another way of earning bread and butter. It may 
well be that our age of science and specialization 
bars that possibility. But there is nothing to prevent 
every teacher in the land from playing the role of 
a hero—a hero of the spirit. 

The dictators with characteristic insolence have 
given warning: “It is we or they; one world or the 
other must go down.” Science, not the dictators, has 
made modern war totalitarian, embracing every citi- 
zen regardless of age, sex, or station in life. It is 
totalitarian, also, in that every known source of 
power, physical, mental, or spiritual is enlisted in 
the conflict. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
German armies in the First World War did not 
collapse until they discovered that civilian morale 
back home had cracked up. It is apparent that not 
only does the quality of thinking by the individual 
determine individual action, but community think- 
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ing as well, determines community action. Marshall 
Foch expressed one side of this truth when, as a 
military instructor, he taught that: ‘Battles are won 
or lost in the minds of those who fight them.” 

Lack of integrated or organized thinking by the 
individual leads to a sense of inner defeat which 
may take the form of cynicism or of downright 
cowardice. Lack of integrated or organized thinking 
in the community leads to such a calamity as the 
speedy defeat of the French armies at the beginning 
of the present war. The remark of the English 
woman: “Hitler may kill me but he cannot scare 
me,” explains, on the other hand, why Hitler failed 
in his onslaught on England. We have the exhibi- 
tion of poor morale versus excellent morale. 

The importance or significance of inner experi- 
ence as reflected in morale will not be denied. But 
the assertion may conceal more than it reveals. It is 
deceptively simple. The term morale itself is de- 
ceptive and illusive in meaning and still more decep- 
tive as to its source and origin. The primary purpose 
of this inquiry is to attempt a brief exploration of 
the meaning and the origin of the state of mind that 
bares the label morale. 

Teachers are wont to exclaim: “How can I be 
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expected to compete with all the various influences 
which impress the minds of my pupils—the home, 
the street, the movies, the corner newsstand, etc. To 
the effect of social environment the teacher must also 
add the effect of physical inheritance. However, the 
statement of the problem suggests the solution. The 
individual mind is dependent for all its content upon 
forces originally external to itself. With no outer 
world there would be no inner mental experience. 

here is an economics of mind-building as there is 
an economics of industry. Value in the economic 
world is created by arranging and rearranging par- 
ticles of matter. Likewise, value in mental training 
or world-building is created by arranging and co- 
ordinating mental experiences. Success in teaching 
consists in skill in helping pupils organize their 
mental worlds. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
poses the problem and the method of solution in an 
introduction to a text on the teaching of history. 
He pays tribute to the teaching skill of Francis Lieber. 
The professor was accustomed to send his Columbia 
students to the boards to outline the course of events 
in different countries for a given period. After the 
students had resumed their seats Professor Lieber 
was accustomed to say: ‘Now gentlemen, you have 
the facts, but you do not know what they mean. 
I will now proceed to tell you what they mean.” 

In giving meaning to the meaningless jargon of 
influences that bombard the minds of youth, no pub- 
lic servants can vie with teachers as a class in creat- 
ing vigorous and sound morale. Clemenceau, “The 
Tiger,” once remarked of Raymond Poincaré: “He 
knows everything and understands nothing.’ Pos- 
sibly if Poincaré had understood better than he did, 
France would not have been in the sorry plight of 
the present moment. 

As servants devoted to the teaching of the meaning 
of life the basic qualification of teachers might well 
be expressed in the immortal prayer of Socrates: 

Beloved Pan, and all ye gods that haunt this 
place, make me beautiful within; and may the 
outward and the inward man be at one. May I 
count the wise to be wealthy, and may I have 
only such worldly goods as a temperate man, 
and he alone, can support. 

Certainly, on the ground of worldly goods teach- 
ers can qualify to receive an answer to the prayer. 
Furthermore, the teacher is far enough removed 
from the turmoil of the political arena that he does 
not need to grovel before pressure groups. He is, 
therefore, independent and disinterested in serving 
the public, possibly too independent at times. The 
accomplishments of American soldiers in the First 
World War made a deep impression on European 
observers. The verve, originality, and initiative of 
the young soldiers startled Europeans. The conclu- 


sion naturally drawn was that the educational train. 
ing of these young men was responsible for their 
qualities. Commissions from various countries visited 
American schools to find out how American edu- 
cation produced such results. 

Whatever the achievements of schools in the past 
may have been, good or ill, we are now in the midst 
of a desperate war which it is possible to lose. An 
immediate contribution from the schools is de- 
manded. The service to which they are called has 
to do with the diffusion of an effective morale in 
the civilian population. The term morale is prac- 
tically synonymous with courage. It indicates that 
the inner life has been organized, that the varied 
mental drives have been coordinated—that there 
is peace within whatever the storm without. John 
Bunyan, imprisoned in Bedford jail was mentally so 
much at freedom that he could compose a classic 
that will remain for all time. The galaxy of the 
heroes of the spirit who have embellished the his- 
tory of mankind all represent victorious inner lives 
irrespective of outward fortunes. 

Another typical incident which teachers of history 
will quickly recognize illustrates the infectious char- 
acter of high morale. In the period when Spanish 
and French armies surged back and forth in northem 
Italy this little incident stands out in the midst of 
a rather sordid picture. The French were apparently 
hopelessly defeated, when Gaston de Fois stepped to 
the front of his division and called out: “Let all 
those who love me follow me.” Forthwith the whole 
company leaped forward and swept on to complete 
victory. 

Another bit of history familiar to every teacher of 
history will illustrate the effect of courageous morale 
in the midst of black defeat. William Pitt, one of the 
young men of whom Walpole said: “What do those 
boys know about government,” went to the king ir 
the dark days of the Seven Years’ War and said: 
“I can save England, and no one else can.’’ The state 
of politics in England and the social conditions in 
England will bear comparison with similar condt 
tions in our own land. It was a period of gross 
materialism. Walpole, personally honest but  braz- 
enly cynical, declared: “Every man has his price. 
Gambling was rampant among high and low. The 
poor man spent his pittance in the grog shop. The 
rich man did his grovelling in more expensive quar 
ters. The transformation wrought by Pitt is known 
to every teacher. It must be added that Pitt wa 
not a lone crusader. The ferment of the Wesleyan 
movement had been at work for some time and the 
transformation of England came silently but itte 
sistibly. The change in.national morale was re flected 
in a new army morale. Pitt proved that Englishmen 
would fight for the honor of the flag and without 
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bribery. A disgraceful and conscienceless bureaucracy 
was turned out. Defeat was transformed to victory 
with the setting up of sound morale. 

For the purposes of this brief inquiry we may 
consider a few of the typical qualities that con- 
tribute to a healthy morale. Shall we apply the label 
“individual responsibility” to the first of these quali- 
ties. A noticeable trend set in after 1932 which is 
well illustrated in the following incident related by 
President Wilson’s Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker. A servant notified Mr. Baker that she was 
about to leave to get married, that she and her hus- 
band would make a trip to Chicago and after their 
return they would both go on relief. That was ten 
years ago. As these lines are being written, the 
morning paper carries the following headline, ‘407 
Families Lose Home Relief Because Members 
Spurned Jobs. 538 More Suspended With Chance 
to Change Their Minds in Two Weeks.’’ Have the 
dragon’s teeth been producing their natural crop? 

How may the teacher attack this un-American, this 
noxious imported weed? A volume could be written 
on this one theme. We will venture only a few 
suggestions. Precept without example will be futile. 
The teacher must be a walking, living example of 
individual responsibility. It is a quality which me- 
chanically-minded boards of examiners never dis- 
cover in candidates for teaching. 

In dealing with personal responsibility, Walter 
Lippman quotes John Milton: ‘Pupils being perfect 
in the knowledge of personal duty may then begin 
the study of economics.’” Mr. Lippmann goes on to 
say: “Men cannot remain free if they are not edu- 
cated in the things which have caused men to con- 
ceive freedom and to cherish it.” Mr. Lippmann lays 
the problem definitely in the lap of the school 
teacher. 

To cope with this cancerous quality in American 
life—the shifting of responsibility, the teacher will 
need a full equipment of armor. He must be im- 
bued with a sense of mission. He must apply the 
same kind of vigorous moral discipline to his own 
life that has characterized the lives of the great 
pioneers iu the life of the spirit. It will be of little 
value educationally—as we are urged—to induct 
pupils into the so called “burning issues” of con- 
temporary life if we do not draw from such a study 
convictions as to responsible action. A mere intel- 
lectual comprehension without wisdom and convic- 
tion paves the way for dictators. The real ‘burning 
issue” in all such instruction revolves around the 
question: ‘“What effect on the active life of the 
pupil will this study have?” 

R William James was accustomed to use the term 
athletic trim’? to denote the personal discipline 
necessary to maintain spiritual values. Mental soft- 





ness may be closely allied to physical softness. There 
can be no doubt that of the two, mental softness is 
more pernicious than physical softness. Cromwell's 
Ironsides won their victories because their wills or 
morale had the quality of iron. Qualities of spirit, 
not of physique made them supreme. 

Teaching sound morale in a democracy is utterly 
different from teaching morale in a dictatorship. 
Democratic morale is based upon principles, not upon 
individuals. It is non-partisan. It is based on good 
will, not on hatred and class feeling. Children must 
be taught that men may come and men may go, but 
that principles are eternal. 

Gelett Burgess tells of a school in England where 
sympathy is taught: “In the course of a term every 
child has one blind day, one lame day, one deaf day, 
one day when he cannot speak. The night before the 
blind day, his eyes are bandaged. He awakes blind. 
He needs help and other children lead him about.” 
Active good will of such a nature is of the very es- 
sence of democratic morale, and without it little 
progress can be made. 

The method employed by this English school is 
strongly suggestive of the widely used activity pro- 
gram in American schools. Doing deeds of good will 
and performing service for others lead to an under- 
standing of the doctrine of good morale. There is an 
alchemy of the human spirit which seems to be able 
to make use of either approach to mind-building. 
Start with a useful social activity and the genial 
warmth of human sympathy follows. Start with an 
inner conviction of human need and the result will 
be the same. 

Another difficulty in teaching an effective morale 
during the present war is the fact that we are engaged 
in a global war. Those who are conscientious in per- 
forming duties close at hand may fail to see a duty 
to carry on a conflict that reaches around the globe. A 
thin, intellectual acceptance of the national war aim 
will not do much to establish conviction. The state 
of mind is too much like what Van Paasen referred to 
as “‘the tired intellectual atmosphere’ which he 
encountered throughout the chancelleries of Europe. 

One solution for teaching the close contact be- 
tween our local provincial lives and communities the 
world around is presented by Professor A. C. Krey 
in A Regional Program for the Social Studies. Al- 
though it may not be possible for every school to 
carry out the extensive program outlined by Professor 
Krey it would be possible to apply many of his germ- 
inal ideas to any program. The teacher must find it 
possible somehow to suffuse with a glow of warmth 
the world-wide interdependence of life. He must 
prove convincingly that democracy and dictatorship 
are in the throes of a world-wide death grip. One or 
the other must die. It must not be democracy! 
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Out of a desire to perpetuate memories of frontier 
experience and to romanticize the rigors of that by- 
gone era has evolved a tradition of pioneer hard- 
ships fostered by historians and writers of textbooks 
as well as novelists, poets, biographers, scenarists, 
and painters. In the transmission of frontier experi- 
ence from one generation to another, through the 
study of source materials and secondary accounts, 
hasty conclusions have too often formed the popular 
conception of life on the frontier. 

In early textbooks the frontier concept of Ameri- 
can history was not present. Likewise conspicuously 
absent were the social and cultural aspects of Ameri- 
can civilization—art, literature, painting, customs, 
and manners. Prominence was given to political, con- 
stitutional, and military history, and whatever pioneer 
hardships were present were set in such a back- 
ground. Nineteenth century historians, considering 
Indians and natural phenomena the main enemies 
which impeded the advance of white civilizations, 
associated the frontier with the virgin wilderness, 
barbarous aborigines, and the lone cabin at the out- 
post of civilization. Living the rugged and strenuous 
life, pioneers were not meant to enjoy the pleasures 
of this world. Theirs was an existence characterized 
by trial, tribulation, and the survival of the fittest. 

Almost unbelievable are early historian’s stories 
of Indian atrocities—narratives which must have 
shocked the sensitivities of young readers unless they 
possessed the same character which historians at- 
tributed to their grandparents. Generally speaking, 
the earlier the historical scene, the greater were the 
details of Indian atrocities; the closer the writer was 
to the Indian frontier, the more colored was his 
narrative. 

Lingering on the Anglo-French conflict, early his- 
torians delighted in narrating the more spectacular 
events of that struggle. Prominently featured in nine- 
teenth century histories were the Haverhill, the 
Schenectady, and the Deerfield massacres. Amusing is 
the approach of Samuel Goodrich who claimed that 
the events of King William’s War were ‘‘too painful 
for my little readers; I will therefore only tell them 
one story of this cruel war.” Goodrich then recon- 
structs the attack on Haverhill, and the object of his 
attention becomes the fortitude of a Mr. Dustin. 
‘Psychoanalyzing Dustin, whom he calls ‘‘Dunstan,” 
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Goodrich continues: ‘But which should he take, 
which of his seven children should he leave to the 
savages? He could not decide, and therefore telling 
the children to run forward, he placed himself be- 
tween them and the Indians.” These dramatic events 
and the courageous manner in which Hannah Dustin 
met the fate which was in store for her present “a 
strange story.’ writes Goodrich, but one which “I 
believe . . . is perfectly true.” Although Goodrich 
had intended to record only one such episode, he 
followed it with the harassing experiences of Rev- 
erend John Williams during the Deerfield massacte. 
Like many other nineteenth century historians, Good- 
rich wrote in the first person when relating atrocities 
inflicted on frontier settlements. Needless to say, 
most school children responded beautifully to such 
an approach.* 

Describing the Dustin episode, John C. Ridpath 
relates that while the Indian captors were asleep one 
night, Mrs. Dustin and two companions “‘silently 
armed themselves with tomahawks, and with one 
deadly blow after another crushed in the temples 
of the sleeping savages, until ten of them lay still 
in death. . . . Mrs. Dustin carried home with her 
the gun and tomahawk of the savage who had de- 
stroyed her family, and a bag containing the scalps 
of her neighbors.” In his description of the Deerfield 
massacre Ridpath recorded: ‘The deadly . hatchet 
hung ever above the heads of the feeble and the 
sick. Eunice Williams, the minister’s wife, fainted 
by the wayside; in the presence of her husband and 
five captive children, her brains were dashed out 
with a tomahawk.’’? As a matter of fact, Eunice was 
not the wife but the daughter of Reverend John 
Williams, and instead of being killed by the savages, 
as Ridpath relates, she chose to spend the remainder 
of her life among the Indians, one of whom she 
later married. 

Occasionally, early writers of textbooks recom- 
mended supplementary readings. Included among 
those cited by Horace E. Scudder are Francis Park- 
man’s The Discovery of the Great West, Montcalm 






































*[Samuel G. Goodrich}, The First Book of History (Bos 
ton: Charles J. Hendee, 1836), pp. 37-38. 

John Clark Ridpath, A Popular History of the United 
States of America (Cincinnati: Walden and Stowe, 1882), PP: 
150, 154. 
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and Wolfe, and The Conspiracy of Pontiac and 
James Fenimore Cooper's The Last of the Mobicans.* 
It is not likely that conscientious pupils received any 
supervision in such readings. 
The defeat of Braddock was almost always a 
favorite subject of early historians, and any color 
which that event may have lacked was supplied. So 
effectively was this done that even the pioneers who 
participated in that battle would hardly recognize the 
environment in which they have been placed. Henry 
Sabin, one-time State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Iowa, gave the following description of 
Braddock’s defeat: 
Steel flashing and clashing, flags waving and 
fluttering, officers calling and shouting, steeds 
prancing and neighing, drums beating and fifes 
whistling, epaulets of yellow and sashes of 
crimson, coats of scarlet and trappings of brass, 
shoulder to shoulder and knee to knee into the 
ford splash the British troops. Golden sunshine, 
green forests, azure sky and rippling water— 
what a sight for the despised Virginia rangers 
as, in their coon skin caps, buckskin jackets, 
fringed leggins and well worn mocassins; with 
their long barrelled rifles, rade powder horns 
and soiled bullet pouches, they stood drawn up 
on one side of the road while passed this caval- 
cade! . . . Crack! From the wayside a single 
rifle speaks, and an officer reels in his saddle. 
Crash! From every bush and rock and tree flash 
flame and smoke, as Indian rifles, aimed well 
and true, speed their bullets straight to the 
mark. The startled soldiers waver. . . . Crash! 
Now a volley is poured into the forest. Crash! 
crash!—volley follows volley. . . . Englishmen 
are dropping, killed and wounded, on every 
hand. Not an enemy has been seen. It is more 
than flesh and blood can stand.‘ 

It is apparent that Sabin added a little extra for 

good measure. Nevertheless it is good reading and 

at the same time stimulates the imagination. 

Many writers of textbooks at times evoked vivid 
mental images by commenting upon the solitude 
which confronted frontiersmen. Henry William El- 
son recorded: “Often at night the stillness was 
broken by the shriek of a panther, or the melancholy 
moan of the owl. Even in the day time the solitude 
was oppressive. Song birds were unknown in the 
primitive forest; but the gobble of the wild turkey, 
the tapping of the woodpecker on a hollow tree often 
telieved the monotonous stillness of the woods.’ 


*Horace E. Scudder, A History of the United States of 
America (New York: Taintor Brothers and Company, 1884), 
Chaps. 30-35, Appendix, p. xxviii. 

“Henry Sabin and Elbridge H. Sabin, Early American History 
for Young Americans (Boston: Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, 1904), pp. 223-227. 

Henry William Elson, History of the United States of 
America (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1904), p. 386. 








American historians and writers of textbooks prior 
to 1900 did not conform to the standard of his- 
torical objectivity which has characterized twentieth 
century American historiography. Early writers gave 
little attention to detail. Footnotes added further 
color to what was already in the text. Unusual state- 
ments were seldom documented, and bibliographical 
data were rare. In the absence of historical objec- 
tivity, tradition and legend played an ever-increas- 
ingly important role. Colorful figures like John 
Smith, Pocahontas, Daniel Boone, and a host of 
others came to occupy a space far out of proportion 
to their deeds. 

Prior to the Turner concept—that of successive 
frontiers ranging from hunters and trappers to 
miners, cowboys, and farmers—early historians, 
realizing there was little romance in political history, 
found color in the Indian-military frontier. Illustra- 
tions in old histories supply any color that may 
have been lacking in subject matter. Featured are 
Indian braves, war dances, scenes of torture, captives 
running the gauntlet, attacks on frontier villages, 
savages breaking into cabins by smashing the door 
or hacking away a portion of the roof, and red men 
“burning pioneers out’’ by shooting flaming arrows 
into the log sides or the dry roof of cabins. One can 
see small groups of men, women, and children flee- 
ing through the wilderness or tramping barefoot 
through wintry snows. Pictures often bear no labels, 
and the details do not always conform to facts. One 
of these illustrations, ‘“The Attack on Brookfield,” has 
done more than its share to perpetuate memories of 
the aboriginal frontier. Many of the scenes com- 
monly depicted were not truly representative of 
frontier experience. Nineteenth century writers were 
not far removed from the Indian frontier, and un- 
biased writing was difficult. 

A change in American historiography is evident 
in the illustrations of contemporary histories. Fewer 
scenes ate devoted to the aboriginal menace. Occa- 
sionally one encounters a picture which portrays the 
more barbarous aspects of Indian character. Even 
then this is done indirectly by leaving much to the 
imagination of the reader. One often sees crouch- 
ing Indian warriors silhouetted in wooded groves 
or behind huge boulders, although the center of in- 
terest may be a prospector at the diggings, a caravan 
of wagons on the trail, or a pioneer at his daily work. 
The power of suggestion is great. Moreover, con- 
temporary writers of textbooks are more inclined 
to portray the civilized and domestic traits of Indian 
character—chieftains, medicine men, and braves in 
full regalia; aborigines engaged in horsemanship, 
hunting, or fashioning implements; red men smok- 
ing the peace pipe and making treaties with the 
whites. These attributes of Indian character nine- 
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teenth century textbooks seldom depicted. 

Illustrations in contemporary histories reveal a 
better sense of perspective than those of the last cen- 
tury which led one to the hasty conclusion that the 
Indian menace was the chief pioneer hardship. Re- 
cent texts depict other phases of frontier life. West- 
ward migration has come to be symbolized by the 
covered wagon. There are numerous illustrations of 
caravans rolling westward across the prairies, wind- 
ing their way over the sharp acclivities of the Rockies, 
crawling across desert sands, or creaking through 
mud axle-deep. Not neglected are the emigrants 
themselves—women riding on the seat, children 
peering out of the rear of the wagon, drivers lashing 
the horses onward, and haggard looking travelers 
gathered around the campfire at night. 

The mining frontier receives its just share of atten- 
tion. Here one sees the lone prospector staking out 
his claim or panning gold under the broiling sun of 
California. Present are the saloon, gambling den, 
dance hall, desperadoes, and vigilantes. Equally 
colorful are scenes from the cattleman’s frontier— 
cowboys, bucking broncos, the roundup, and the 
long drive. Cowboys are frequently depicted in mo- 
ments of dissipation. Life on the agricultural frontier 
is represented by pioneers building log cabins, fell- 
ing trees, clearing the land, cultivating the soil, and 
fashioning some of the necessities of life—clothing, 
furniture, and implements. Often the hardships of 
this frontier are symbolized by the axe, rifle, or 
wooden plow. 

A study of the West in picture, in both old and 
contemporary textbooks, reveals a significant trend. 
Following the close of the frontier, the tradition of 
pioneer hardships shifted from the concept of the 
aboriginal menace to that of the Wild West of 
miners, desperadoes, vigilantes, and cowboys. This 
tendency to minimize the severities of the aboriginal 
menace and to romanticize westward migration, the 
mining frontier, and the cattleman’s frontier in pic- 
ture is likewise reflected in the subject matter of 
contemporary textbooks. In contemporary textbooks 
one is likely to read: ‘‘It is hard to realize today 
that the men and women who faced the perils of 
the wilderness in far-off colonial times were actually 
flesh and blood creatures like ourselves.’’ In another, 
pupils are led to believe that ‘‘danger surrounded the 
children, as well as the grown-ups, on every side. 
Often Indians would hide among the trees, waiting 
for a chance to carry off the children or to add a 
young scalp to their hunting belts.’* It is not likely 
that teachers discredit such assertions by pointing 
out that the acquisition of children’s scalps was no 


* Arthur R. Leonard and Bertha E. Jacobs, The Nation's 
History (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1924), p. 100; 
Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger, The Building of America 
(Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936), p. 194. 








real mark of distinction. Scalping was supposed to 
symbolize a warrior’s courage, bravery, and skill. 

Even the West which the cinema has popularized 
is present in contemporary textbooks. One author 
writes: “In a ‘Wild West’ of cowboys and sheep 
ranchers, mining camps, and deserts will develop 
a flourishing and prosperous region bound to the 
older states of the East by the steel bands of the 
railroad.’ Referring to the rigors of the overland 
journey, Barker, Webb, and Dodd exaggerate con- 
ditions when they assert that “heroic pioneers faced 
death at every stage of the long journey.’ Too fre- 
quently nothing but hardships are cited, and the 
reader seldom sees emigrants in their more joyful 
moments.’ 

McClure and Yarbrough attribute the following 
as part of the development of the West: 

Hard-riding, quick-shooting, fun-loving cow- 
boys . . . cattle “barons” carrying on a land war 
with sheep raisers or homesteaders; mining 
prospectors exulting in bonanza strikes or hunt- 
ing on endlessly without success; rough mining 
towns observing only the law of the six-shooter; 
Indians making a last desperate stand against 
the invasion of white men; covered wagons 
rolling slowly across the plains bringing per- 
manent settlers; pioneer families battling against 
grasshoppers and drought. . . .* 

Frequently authors of elementary grade textbooks 
reconstruct the past vividly by writing in the first 
person, and when accompanied by a picturesque 
vocabulary and a fluent style, such an approach con- 
jures exaggerated mental images. Some texts are 
profusely illustrated with marginal woodcuts and 
silhouettes which serve as a constant reminder of 
the dangers attending pioneer life. 

Although contemporary elementary school text: 
books have dispensed with much of the tradition 
which formerly surrounded pioneer hardships, theit 
project work and pupil activities have done much 
to perpetuate the rigors of frontier life. Carefully 
supervised projects are worthwhile, but the many 
demands placed on teachers often render such super 
vision impossible. One text instructs its pupils to 
make a model of the door of the Sheldon tavern 
“showing marks and hole made by Indian toma 
hawks.” This was the tavern which withstood the 
raid on Deerfield in 1704. For the pupils’ benefit, an 
illustration shows the tomahawk marks in that hal- 
lowed door about which Charlotte Baker, Francis 
Parkman, and Edward Channing wrote. Here is an 






































* Lillian S. Coyle and Walter P. Evans, Our American Heri- 
tage (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936), p. 123 
Eugene C. Barker, Walter P. Webb, and William E. Dodd, 
The Growth of a Nation (Evanston: Row, Peterson and Com: 
pany, 1928), p. 372. 

C. H. McClure and W. H. Yarbrough, The United State 
of America (Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1937), pp. 456-457 
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outstanding example where original color and preju- 
dice were utilized by early historians whose works, 
in turn, have influenced later historians to the ex- 
tent that the original color is carried over into the 
classroom. One might well wonder how many .teach- 
ers have unmasked much of the tradition which has 
come to surround the Deerfield massacre. In other 
student activities, for example, a pupil is asked to re- 
late a story which an Indian has told him concerning 
the red man’s experiences on the western plains, to 
write a feature for a newspaper on the discovery of 
gold in California, or to prepare a diary describing 
his journey overland to Oregon. Another text sug- 
gests that the history class invite an old-timer to 
relate stories of his early days.° 

Apparently writers of textbooks fail to realize 
that children’s imaginations need but little stimula- 
tion. Although teachers and writers justify student 
activities on the ground that they motivate greater 
interest in history, they fail to see that often the 
motivation is deflected by the more colorful and 
dramatic episodes of history, small and unimportant 
though they may be. History can be made vivid and 
delightful without romanticizing Indians, cowboys, 
and prospectors. Many writers have assumed, per- 
haps somewhat erroneously, that as children become 
more mature, their increased knowledge effaces much 
of the tradition surrounding pioneer hardships. 

Remarkable progress has been made in deleting 
traditional pioneer hardships in high school histories. 
Illustrations are carefully selected, and usually labels 
and explanations accompany the pictures. More sur- 
prising is the increasing number of pictures devoted 
to the latter frontiers of American history. Moreover, 
there is a greater tendency for student projects to 
invoke the pupil's sense of historical criticism. In 
Wirth, for example, the student is asked to compare 
the events of Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans 
with the actual history of the French and Indian 
War.'° 

Nevertheless, one still encounters a tradition of 
pioneer hardships in high school textbooks. The 
text by Faulkner, Kepner, and Bartlett resurrects the 





*Mabel B. Casner and Ralph Henry Gabriel, Exploring 
American History (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1931), pp. 207-210. Such projects may be found in con- 
temporary textbooks at the end of the chapters, e.g. Edna 
McGuire, America Then and Now (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940), p. 214. 

“Fremont P. Wirth, The Development of America (New 
York: The American Book Company, 1936), p. 122. 





Wild West when they claim that everyone in mining 
communities carried a gun. In reconstructing the 
West of fact and reality, Adams and Vannest declare 
that ‘the ‘West’ of legend and story and picture is 
not, as it should be, that of the pioneer farmer and 
his wife, fighting dust, hard winter, droughts, grass- 
hoppers, and loneliness, in too often slovenly, drab, 
and poverty-stricken homes, but that of the stage 
coach, the wild Indians on horseback, and the cow- 
boy rounding up his herds on the ‘long drive!’ ’”’™ 
Attempting to correct the concept of the Wild West, 
these authors substitute for it a West that is just as 
far removed from reality. 

Unceasing toil, grim reality, and abject poverty 
have been made to characterize the agricultural fron- 
tier. It is doubtful whether pioneers could have en- 
dured all the hardships which have been attributed to 
them by historians and writers of textbooks. Too 
often frontier experience has been interpreted in 
terms of twentieth century comforts and luxuries, 
and such a comparison makes pioneers the victims 
of hardships of which they were never conscious. 
Too many writers have described the rigors of 
frontier life at the expense of the joys and pleasures 
which pioneers experienced. Thus, a failure of 
writers to treat pioneers in fuller perspective has re- 
sulted in a tradition of pioneer hardships which has 
been carried over into American schools even today. 
Although great progress has been made in effacing 
much of the tradition surrounding the aboriginal 
frontier, contemporary writers in their eagerness to 
recapture memories of frontier days have failed to 
delete much of the tradition which has come to 
surround westward migration and the rigors of the 
mining, the pastural, and the agricultural frontiers. 

Writers of elementary and secondary textbooks in 
the social studies must do their share to efface the 
tradition which has come to be associated with 
pioneer hardships. They must re-examine primary 
and secondary accounts of frontier experience more 
critically. They must likewise challenge their young 
readers to a sense of criticism and evaluation which 
will not only give them a keener insight into the 
past but will enable them to appraise current de- 
velopments more critically. 





"Harold Underwood Faulkner, Tyler Kepner, and Hall 
Bartlett, The American Way of Life (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941), p. 138; James Truslow Adams and Charles G. 
Vannest, The Record of America (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1935), pp. 614-615. 
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What About the Unit Method? 


W. MELVIN STRONG 
Director of Social Studies, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Together with configurational psychology and the 
philosophy of experimentalism in education, new 
methods of instruction have developed. Supervised 
study, socialized recitation and the project method 
have become rivals of the recitation and lecture meth- 
ods in secondary schools. The Dalton Plan and the 
Winnetka Plan have appeared, with others, in re- 
sponse to the increasingly felt need for individualiz- 
ing mass education and adjusting the educational 
program to the youth being served. Other aids, tech- 
niques, and methods of instruction have been de- 
vised in an effort to provide for individual differ- 
ences. 

The unit method of instruction has evolved out of 
all this experimentation. It seems to offer greater 
possibilities of adjustment to the interests, needs, 
special concerns of young people than does any other 
approach. In fact, the unit method includes about 
any technique or device that may be employed in 
helping pupils to grow. Its limitations in application 
and usefulness are not inherent in the method itself, 


but in the vision, enthusiasm, resourcefulness of those ’ 


working with it. 

W hat is a Unit? Ruediger thinks that anyone who 
tries to make something mysterious out of teaching or 
learning units is on the wrong track. He says that we 
have been subdividing subject matter into units ever 
since schools began in ancient times, and that we 
shall continue to do so as long as school lasts.’ It 
would seem that Ruediger is using the term unit to 
indicate any convenient division of subject matter, 
such as a topic, a chronological division, or even a 
chapter. Any unity in the material of such a division 
is merely for convenience in organizing the work, 
based on the amount that can properly be expected 
of pupils in a given assignment, or in a number of 
days. Jones, Grizzell and Grinstead issue a warning 
against any such concept and define a unit as: 

A comprehensive and significant aspect of the 
environment, of an organized science, or an 
art, or of conduct, which being learned results 
in adaptation in personality.’ 

Showalter says that in working with units it is a 
certain unity we are seeking rather than a unit-ness, 
and that our interest in the unit grows out of: 

The realization that discreet learnings, that un- 


William C. Reudiger, “The Learning Unit,” The School 
Review (March 1932), pp. 176-181. 

7A. J. Jones, E. D. Grizzell and W. J. Grinstead, Principles 
of Unit Construction (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939), p. 3. 


related acquisitions, must give way to related 
patterns of learnings which have significance 
because they form part of a larger whole. Our 
concern with the unit, then, grows out of our 
desire to find some more effective method of 
securing for children learnings which will be 
functional because they are related to some 
central unifying principle or center. . . . The 
essential feature of the unit, whether it be of 
learning or of experience, is that it possesses 
unity because of some central purpose, problem, 
or interest which is strong enough to impel the 
child or a group of children to seek a satis- 
factory answer or solution.* 

The unit method of instruction gives opportunity 
for pupils to work together in committees, to follow 
problems of their own interest and ability, to be 
creative, to use their own initiative, and to plan 
their own work under guidance. This method stresses 
learning, rather than teaching; pupil activity, rather 
than teacher activity. A good subject matter unit 
should include graphs, charts, time-lines, map exer- 
cises, problems, projects, cartoons, posters, booklets, 
panel discussions, debates, skits, oral and written 
expression, field trips, excursions, techniques of self 
evaluation. In a well planned unit, dates, men, events, 
and otherwise meaningless, or detailed, materials all 
fit into a pattern where they have meaning, and are 
learned in connection with a big movement or sig- 
nificant aspect of the environment. A unit should 
be organized around pupil activities, pupil experi- 
ences and opportunities for pupil development. 

Morrison’s unit plan includes five steps: Explora- 
tion, Presentation, Assimilation, Organization, and 
Recitation. The definite number of steps may not 
be as important as the general plan, or framework, 
which may be adapted to individual needs and in- 
terests. In the “Interpretation of a Subject-Matter 
Unit”’ at the end of this article, such a general plan, 
including three steps, is presented. A number of 
pupils may be working with the same big idea 
through a number of media. Some, for example, 
may be preparing a skit; others may clinch the idea 
in a cartoon, a poem, a story, an oral report; still 
others may prepare tables, panel discussions, of 
bulletin board displays. Help may come from text- 
books, library books, other individuals, and in some 
cases from studying the community. It isn’t expected 


* Benjamin R. Showalter, “What Is a Unit?” Curriculum 
Journal, VII1 (November 1937), 318-319. 
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in unit instruction that all pupils learn the same 
body of subject matter or study the same textbook. 

Unit Instruction Aids Motivation. Learning takes 
place best when the learner is interested in, and can 
identify himself with, the goals of learning; when 
what is to be learned is connected with things that 
the learner wants to do and to know. Jf a learner 
faces a situation of his own, such that he himself 
feels inwardly called upon to face it, his own in- 
terests are at stake, and his responses thereto will be 
his own. The more one’s heart is in what he does and 
the more important it is to him, the more impelling 
will be the situation he faces and, accordingly, the 
stronger will be his response and subsequent learn- 
ing. On the other hand, if the situation is set by 
the school in examination or recitation demands, it 
seems to the learner to be more or less artificial and 
arbitrary. It does not arise out of his own felt needs. 
Except for the school demands there would be 
no situation for him. Kilpatrick says that an individ- 
ual’s response to such a hardly felt situation is itself 
hardly felt, and that such learning tends to be wordy 
and shallow. It does little, he believes, for mind or 
heart, and possibly less for character, for it hardly 
gets into life. There are evidences that we learn 
what we live and live what we learn, and that that 
which we do not live is probably not really learned. 
Motivation and self-activity are, therefore, important 
in the learning process. The curriculum, say Jones, 
Grizzell and Grinstead, is fundamentally a program 
of coordinated experiences required by the indi- 
vidual for his development in terms of the objectives 
set forth and accepted by him.* 

Pierce sees the unit method of instruction as hav- 
ing no superior as a medium for socializing and 
individualizing learning, and for making learning 
purposeful. It takes pupils into partnership in plan- 
ning and working through material to be learned. 
It utilizes pupil interest and makes possible utiliza- 
tion of pupil experiences.* 

Eighty-five per cent of the schools, surveyed by 
Billett, report that more pupils are motivated by true 
interest under the unit plan of work than are so 
motivated under the traditional plan, interest being 
defined ‘‘as doing the work for its own sake because 
the pupil sees it as a self-adopted goal.” Jones, Griz- 
zell and Grinstead believe that the unit method of 
instruction has been in use long enough to test its 


“W. H. Kilpatrick, “Progressivism in Education,” Journal 


of the National Education Association, XXX (November 1941), . 


231. 

*A. J. Jones, E. D. Grizzell and W. J. Grinstead, Principles 
of Unit Construction, p. 3. 

*Paul Pierce, “The Unit Method,” Educational Digest, V 
(March 1940), 52-53. 

"Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, 
Marking, and Promotion. Bulletin No. 17, 1932, National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 13, Part II, p. 262. 


validity as a basis for directing learning effectively.* 

The Function of the Teacher in Unit Instruction. 
In unit instruction it is the responsibility of the 
teacher to acquire as rich a background in general 
education, his special subject field, and professional 
training as possible, and then, against this back- 
ground, to plan cooperatively with the pupils the 
details of the unit to be studied. Some units are 
rather definitely pre-planned by the teacher, leaving 
the details only to be worked out by the pupils; 
others are source units suggesting a great number of 
activities and references from which pupils may 
select according to individual differences; and other 
units develop spontaneously and cooperatively out 
of current problems, following the interests and 
special concerns of those working with them. In such 
a unit little or no pre-planning is done, and such a 
unit is not expected to develop into any other unit. 
The bombing of Pearl Harbor, a crime, an accident, 
an election, a marriage, buying bonds to prevent 
bondage, a visit to the slums, sudden realization of 
poverty, an exhibition of propaganda are a few cur- 
rent problems or situations around which spontane- 
ous units may develop. They cut across all subject 
matter lines and follow the interests and special con- 
cerns of those working with them. 

Some units then are subject centered, others are 
planned around centers of interest, and still others, 
such as learning to write a business letter, to pre- 
pare and give a speech, to act as chairman in parlia- 
mentary procedure, are units of adaptation. The 
teacher’s function varies, somewhat, with the nature 
of the unit. In any unit, however, the teacher is 
more concerned with pupil growth, pupil activity, 
and learning processes than he is with talking aloud 
in the presence of pupils, teacher activity, and teach- 
ing. No teaching takes place unless learning re- 
sults. His emphasis is on learning. Instead of hear- 
ing pupils recite, the teacher’s efforts are spent in 
motivation, in giving an overview of the unit, in 
helping pupils to get ideas with which they can 
work by means of the media compatible with their 
interests and abilities. Much of the teacher’s time is 
spent in guiding, directing, answering questions, and 
aiding each pupil with his particular problems in 
the unit. The assimilative part of the unit, especially, 
is a work period, not a recitation period. The pupils 
are reading, planning, constructing, solving prob- 
lems, clinching ideas by means of cartoons, poems, 
charts, graphs, time-lines, or taking part in skits, 
panel discussions, oral reports. As a unit progresses 
and the pupils get tasks of interest to them blocked 
out, the teacher disappears more and more into the 
background so that his influence and point of view 


* A. J. Jones, E. D. Grizzell and W. J. Grinstead, Principles 
of Unit Construction, p. 1. 
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may not dominate pupil initiative and creativeness. 
If confusion arises, or issues need clarification, or 
the class gives evidence of becoming lost in a mass 
of detail, or the ground needs clearing immediately 
ahead, the teacher takes his place as director of ac- 
tivities. Otherwise, his task is to help pupils to grow 
along the lines and in harmony with the objectives 
set up by the unit. 

The teacher should plan and direct the reconstruc- 
tion of pupil experiences so that certain desirable 
abilities, information, modified conduct, relative 
values will result. The teacher is an agency of society 
charged with the responsibility of setting up an en- 
vironment and selecting experiences that will be most 
conducive to the development of better tastes, better 
decisions, and better voters. 


— 


Summary. In summaty, then, a unit must be pur- 
poseful for the pupil; learning is facilitated when 
the learner can identify himself with the goals to be 
achieved. The unit should be cooperatively planned; 
pupils must share, participate in, and feel that they 
are a part of a program if they are to enter into it 
whole-heartedly. Work in a unit should be as real 
as possible from the standpoint of the learner. Vital 
activities are more challenging than artificial ac. 
tivities. A unit must provide opportunities for pupil 
growth; it must include more than busy work or 
capricious activities. A unit must stress growing and 
learning rather than reciting and teaching. Truly, the 
usefulness and application of the unit method are 
limited only by limits in vision, enthusiasm, and 
resourcefulness of those working with it. 


INTERPRETATION OF A SUBJECT MATTER UNIT 


STEPS 


1. ORIENTATION 


WHAT TO DO 


Apperception, motivation, get a bird’s eye view 
of the new unit, try to see some of the high 
lights along the way, follow the idea of a road 


HOW TO DO IT 
Teacher lecture, class discussion, student re. 
ports, movies, slides, pictures, exhibits, drama. 
tizations, skits, pretests, posters, maps, etc 


map, set some problems to do, get the students 
ready for, and interested in, the new unit, de- 


termine goals and objectives. 


This step may take one or two full periods or it may be distributed all through the unit. Care should be taken to keep the 
ground clea: ahead, and to avoid getting lost in a mass of detail, or becoming side-tracked. 


2. ASSIMILATION 


how to study. 


This is the work period of the unit; the teacher 
becomes progressively unnecessary during this 
period except as a guide, supervisor, and moti- 
vator; this is the period of “learning by doing,” 
of experience getting, of studying, and learning 


Problems, maps, charts, graphs, time-lines, car- 
toons, projects, games, field trips, tables, visit- 
ing speakers, debates, panels, reports, movies, 
booklets, constructing of things, creative act:vi- 
ties which clinch important ideas of the unit. 


Most of us learn in and through activities in which we engage alone or in cooperation with others; under this plan the educative 


process becomes “‘active’’ rather than “'passive’’; 


the students, rather than the teacher, are becoming educated. Work should be 


geared to pupil's interests, needs, and maturation level. Each pupil should be able to identify himself with the end product of his 


activity. 


3. CHECKING ON 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


or interests have resulted, etc. 


Determine how well we understand the unit; 
provide opportunity for display and applica- 
tion; discover what skills, appreciations, under- 
standings have been developed ; what new habits 


Floor talks, panels, debates, open forums, 
symposiums, assemblies, bulletin boards, plays, 
skits, dramatizations, summaries, outlines, tests, 
games, field trips, etc. 


Each student should be working up to his capacity all through the unit. Emphasize the “each” in “teach” by individualizing 


mass education. 


Geographic Games and Tests 


W. O. BLANCHARD 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Past numbers of THE SOCIAL STUDIEs have con- 
tained series of geographic games and tests planned 
for courses in geography, history and the social stud- 
ies in general. The series will be continued through- 
out the school year. 

The difficulty of the games may be increased by 


omitting the answers found at the bottom of some 
of them, by putting a time limit on the completion 
of them, or by assigning them simply for study. There 
will be about 100 games in the entire series so tht 
there is provided a wide range from which selection 
to fit particular needs may be made. 
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G 57. SOME PLACE-NAMES IN THE THREE “A’’ CONTINENTS— 
ASIA, AUSTRALIA AND AFRICA 


What place-names in these continents and neighboring islands were given because the term 





(1) meant (II) and was given to 







1. “green cape”’ a cape of West Africa, green in contrast with the 
Sahara? 





2. “river of gold” a Spanish West Africa colony? 










“beyond the yellow 
river” 


an English colony beyond (i.e. north) of the Vaal 
River? 


4. “red sea” an Italian colony bordering the Red Sea? 







A 


“land of the blacks” the region south of the Sahara inhabited mostly 
by Negroes? 


“the parching ones’’ a trade wind desert of southwest Africa? 









7. “hollow” a famous Sahara oasis in a hollow among the sand 
dunes near the great bend of the Niger River. 
8. “‘lake’’ a famous lake just northeast of Nigeria, without 


drainage to the sea? a 
9. “the valley” the river whose gift is Egypt? 








10. ‘‘desert’’ a great desert of southern Mongolia? 





“yellow river” one of the great rivers of China? 









. ‘sweet (fresh) water- English entrepot city near mouth of the Si or West 
way” River? 





13. “harbor” the great city port of Ceylon? 






14. ‘those who have the the famous holy city of the Brahmans on the 


ing best water” sacred Ganges? 






15. “rusher” the swift stream flowing from Lake of Galilee to 
the Dead Sea? 







“springs” a Syrian port, a city of many springs? 








17. “rich sea” Siberia’s greatest lake, rich in fish? 
18. “I flow down ice”’ the central one of Siberia’s three great north flow- 
ing rivers, which carries much ice in the spring? - 
ome 19. “sealand” The pair of islands southeast of Australia? 


tion 
here 
that 
tion 









“of the south” the southernmost continent? 





. “grain island”’ the prize island of the Dutch East Indies produc- 
ing much rice? “ » 
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G 58. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND—IS IT TRUE? 
Some of the following are true, others are false. Correct the latter by changing a word or two. Do nothing ” 
with the former. W 
I 
. Among all the inhabited continents, Australia is the most remote from the world’s great commercial 
regions and the most sparsely populated. 
. As one goes north in that continent the climate naturally becomes colder. ; 2 
. ' 
. Because it is located in the southern hemisphere New Year’s day will naturally come in summer. 
; 
. Off the northeast coast lies the Great Barrier Reef—a long chain of volcanic islands. 
6 
. The large island of Madagascar lies to the southeast of the continent. J 
. The rivers are few and small and are used more for irrigation than for navigation. 8 
. . . 9 
. Over a considerable area of the continent the chief water supply is from artesian wells. 
10 
. The capital of Australia is a very good port. 
11 
. Australia has summer when we have winter, and daylight when it is night here. 12 
. In general the rainfall increases as one goes inland from the coast. - 
14 
. The population is distributed rather uniformly over the continent and is mostly of British ancestry. 
15 
. Tasmania, located farther south, is naturally more tropical than is Australia. . 
. Australian agriculture centers largely around the production of sheep and swine. 1 
1g 


. New Zealand has a much higher per capita foreign trade than does the United States and the chief items 
exported are animal products. 


. The invention of refrigeration has made mutton the chief export item of Australia. 
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G 59. A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY: FINDING SOME OF THE WORLD'S SEAS 


Fill in the proper names in the spaces provided. 





What sea is located between: 


. Europe and Africa? 





. Arabia and Egypt? 





_ Soviet Union and Iran? 





4. Soviet Union and Turkey? 





. Greece and Turkey? 


. Soviet Union and Alaska? 





7. West Indies and South America? 





. Italy and Yugoslavia? 





9. Sweden and Germany? 





. Great Britain and Denmark? 





. European and Asiatic Turkey? 





2. Southern Chosen (Korea) and China Proper? 





. India and Arabia? 





. Philippines and French Indo-China? 





. Ireland and England? 





. Japan and Manchukuo? 





. Taiwan and Japan Proper? 


. Portions of northwestern U.S.S.R.? 





ems 


. Palestine and Transjordan? 





. Sardinia and Italy? 
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G 60. WHERE THE WATERS NARROW 


What strait or canal joins the waters named below? 


1. 


Zz 


9. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


$3. 


Hudson Bay and the Atlantic 
Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea 


Caribbean and Gulf of Panama 


4. Black Sea and Aegean Sea 


Lake Superior and Lake Huron 


. Lake Huron and Lake Erie 
. Mediterranean and Red Sea 


. South Atlantic and South Pacific 


North Sea and Baltic Sea 
English Channel and North Sea 


Mediterranean and Atlantic 


. Adriatic and Ionian Sea 


Puget Sound and the Pacific 
Gulf of Corinth eastward to the Mediterranean 


Gulf of Finland and the White Sea 


What ones separate the lands named below: 


_ 


9. 


. Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula 


Sumatra and Java 
Australia and Tasmania 
North Island and South Island (New Zealand) 


North America and South America 


. Florida and Cuba 
. Newfoundland and Labrador 


. Italy and Sicily 


Ireland and Scotland 
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Little-Known Facts About Spanish 
Explorers and Conquistadores 


SISTER M. CHARLITA 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


I 

The title is perhaps sufficient introduction. The 
material included here has been gathered from de- 
tailed accounts of Spain’s achievements in the New 
World and has been selected with a view to provid- 
ing facts which, old in themselves, may help to 
freshen up the old time story of the discovery and 
colonization of America both for teachers of social 
studies and their pupils. The Las Casas edition of 
The Diary of Columbus was the primary source of 
the facts given here on Columbus’ first voyage. The 
other facts were taken from secondary works which 
provide material supplementary to the accounts given 
in most grade school history texts, and which, there- 
fore, may be helpful. 

When Columbus set sail in 1492, he determined 
to keep an account of his voyage for the king of 
Spain and to write down faithfully everything he 
did or saw from day to day, as well as to draw charts 
and maps of water routes and lands which he 


sighted. From the journal which he kept we learn 
| many interesting things. 


From Sunday, September the sixteenth, Columbus 
and his crew experienced fine weather. They sailed 
day and night at the average rate of ten miles an 
hour. The mornings were the most delightful time 
of the day. The vessels—the Nina, Pinta, and Santa 


| Maria—strove to outsail each other and to be the 


first to discover land. On Tuesday, the eighteenth, 


» Martin Alonso Pinzon, who was — of the Pinta, 


ran ahead of the others and informed Columbus 
that he had seen great flocks of birds towards the 


| West and that he expected to reach land that night. 


Pinzon was mistaken. The following day other signs 


' of land were noticed. A pelican flew on board in the 


morning and another at night. Pelicans are not 
accustomed to go any great distance from land. 
Columbus and his men knew that islands, at least, 
must be near. The men probably would have been 
glad to land, but the Admiral thought it wiser to sail 
on to the Indies while the weather was fair and to 
examine the islands on the return voyage. By Septem- 
ber the nineteenth they were about four hundred 
leagues (1,200 miles) from the Canary Islands. After 
that the sea became very calm, so smooth, indeed, 
that it worried the crew who feared that they would 
never again meet with a fair wind to carry them 
back to Spain. 





At sunset on the twenty-fourth of September, 
Martin Pinzon cried out joyfully that he saw land, 
and he demanded a reward. Again Pinzon was mis- 
taken, and the explorers continued their course west- 
ward. During all this time Columbus kept secret 
from the crew the actual number of leagues they 
had sailed, lessening it when they asked, so as to 
make the distance from Spain seem not too great.' 

At sunrise on Sunday, October the seventh, the 
Nina, which kept ahead of the other vessels, hoisted 
a flag at her mast head and fired a “‘lombarda” (a 
sort of cannon first brought from Lombardy) as a 
signal that she had discovered land. But all that day 
they did not see land. Great flocks of birds flew 
across their path as they migrated from the north 
to the southwest. Remembering that the Portuguese 
had discovered many of their lands by attending to 
the flight of birds, Columbus gave orders to alter the 
course, and for two days they sailed in a south- 
westerly direction. The air was fragrant and refresh- 
ing; the sea, smooth, “‘like the river of Seville.’’ 
Fresh weeds, many land birds, ducks, and pelicans 
indicated that land was near. And still they sailed 
for days. By the tenth of October Columbus’ crew 
had lost all patience and murmured about the length 
of the voyage. The brave Admiral tried to encourage 
them by reminding them of the rewards that were 
to be theirs and by protesting that it was foolish to 
think of turning back then, when they had already 
come so far. 

The day before they discovered land, Columbus 
and his men encountered a heavier sea than ever be- 
fore. Definite signs of land—pardellas and green 
rush, a cane and a log—encouraged the weary sailors, 
and they grew cheerful and hopeful again. To him 
who should be the first to sight land Columbus prom- 
ised a silken jacket, over and above the rewards 
which the king and queen had promised. After sun- 
set the Pinta gave signal that one of her crew, Rod- 
rigo de Triana, had sighted land. At ten that evening 
Columbus saw from the quarter deck a light, like 
a wax candle moving up and down, but he could 
not affirm it to be land. He summoned his sailors 


to chant the ‘Salve Regina” to the Mother of God 


* For example, he recorded on Tuesday, October 2: ‘‘Con- 
tinued their course W. day and night, thirty-nine leagues; 
reckoned to the crew thirty.” The Diary of Columbus, p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 31. 
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and then proceeded to keep a strict watch through 
the night. At two in the morning land was discov- 
ered. At daybreak they found themselves near a small 
island, one of the Lucayos. (Probably Watling 
Island. ) 

Taking Martin Pinzon and his brother Vincent, 
captain of the Nixa, Columbus rowed to shore in 
a small boat. Columbus carried the royal standard and 
the two captains bore banners of the Green Cross.* 
He called upon those present to bear witness that he 
took possession of the island for the sovereigns of 
Spain. By this time many of the natives were hurry- 
ing to the shore. Columbus recorded: 

As I saw that they were very friendly to us, 
and perceived that they could be much more 
easily converted to our holy faith by gentle 
means than by force, I presented them with 
some red caps and strings of beads to wear upon 
the neck and many other trifles of small value, 
wherewith they were much delighted, and be- 
came wonderfully attached to us. All 
whom I saw were young, not about thirty years 
of age, well made, with fine shapes and faces. 
... Weapons they have none, nor are acquainted 
with them, for I showed them swords which 
they grasped by the blades, and cut themselves 
through ignorance. . . . I saw some with scars 
upon their bodies, and demanded by signs the 
cause of them; they answered me in the same 
way, that there came people from the other is- 
lands in the neighborhood who endeavored to 
make prisoners of them, and they defended 
themselves. I thought then and still believe that 
they were from the continent.* 


II 


Juan Ponce de Leon (John of the Lion’s Paunch), 
son of one of the best families in Spain, had come 
to Espafiola with Columbus in 1493. The spirit of 
adventure lived in Ponce de Leon. In 1508, rumors 
of gold brought him to the island of Porto Rico. 
Here his famous dog, Bercerillo, ‘‘made wonderful 
havock among these people and knew which of 
them were in war and which in peace, like a man.’”® 
The Indians feared this extraordinary dog of which 
strange things were told. In fact they were more fear- 
ful of ten Spaniards accompanied by the dog than 
of a hundred men without him. 

For a short time Juan Ponce de Leon was gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico. To him the Indians reported 
tales of fabulous wealth and of a fountain of youth 


* The initials of the names of the Spanish sovereigns were 
on each side of the Green Cross and a crown was over each 
letter 

*Tbid., pp. 35-37. 

® Cited by H. E. Bolton, The Spanish Borderlands (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1921), p. 5, from Lowery, 
Spanish Settlements, p. 133. 


at Bimini. When he was removed from office, he 
received from Spain a patent to seek, settle, and 
govern the legendary Island of Bimini which he 
hoped to find. Having equipped a fleet of three 
vessels at his own expense, de Leon sailed from 
Porto Rico on March 13, 1513, and one month later 
reached the shores of the northern mainland, not far 
from the mouth of the St. John’s River. So verdant 
and so beautiful was this land that he named it La 
Florida. Though Ponce and his brave explorers found 
in Florida neither gold nor the fountain of youth, on 
their return journey to Espafiola they discovered the 
Bahama Channel which later was to prove an in- 
valuable route for Spanish treasure ships. In 1521, 
when de Leon, accompanied by priests and monks, 
returned to colonize Florida, he was attacked by 
Indians and died a few days later. 


Ill 


The story of the conquistadores of Argentina 
brings to light the names of many daring men. It is 
highly probable that in 1501 Amerigo Vespucci 
passed by the coast of Argentina, yet took little no- 
tice of it, as he cleft his way through the virgin 
waters.® Although he did not realize it, he was proba- 
bly among the first to sight Argentine land. Four- 
teen years later Juan Diaz de Solis left the port of 
Lepe and reached the coast of Brazil. From there he 
sailed southward until he arrived at the estuary of 
the La Plata River. Leaving his ships at anchor, he 
sailed up the stream to the island of Martin Garcia 
where he disembarked. He found the inhabitants of 
the island to be a tribe of war-like Indians, and un- 
fortunately he tried to capture one of them to take 
home with him. He was killed in the attempt as were 
several of his men. The remainder of the expedi- 
tion returned to Spain carrying with them the fruits 
of the journey: timber from Brazil, a small Indian 
maiden, and a number of sealskins. In 1520 Magel- 
lan visited the territory discovered by de Solis, and 
in 1526 Diego Garcia and Sebastian Cabot came 
there to explore. 

Portugal, too, had an interest in the region of the 
Rio de Plata and sent an expedition under Martin 
Alonso de Souza to explore it. To tighten her hold 
upon this fertile and desirable land, Spain sought 
a suitable leader to colonize it. The daring and reck- 
less Don Pedro de Mendoza volunteered. With an 
imposing fleet, manned by men of nobility and dis- 
tinction, he sailed from Spain in the summer ot 
1535. Two of his vessels were disabled by storms 
just south of Ecuador. The others continued on to 
Rio de Janeiro. Sufferings, dissensions, and desertion 
marked Mendoza’s expedition. After many months, 
however, they reached the River Plate and landed 


*W. H. Koebel, Argentina: Past and Present (London 
Adam and Charles Black, 1914), p. 5. 
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where the city of Buenos Aires stands today. Two 
legends tell of the naming of Buenos Aires. One 
relates that the first man who stepped ashore ex- 
claimed aloud: ‘‘Que buenos aires son los de este 
suelo!’ (What fine air there is in this country!) An- 
other story is that the sailors of the expedition had 
been placed under the protection of Our Lady de 
los Buenos Aires.* Mendoza and his crew founded 
at Buenos Aires the first real Argentine town. 
Colonization was not easy. Indian attacks were fierce 
and very frequent, yet many of the conquistadores 
remained. About a year after the founding of Buenos 
Aires, Pedro de Mendoza departed for Spain but 
died before the journey was over. 

A name intimately connected with the history of 
Peru is that of the ignoble but intrepid Francisco 
Pizarro who came to the New World with the first 
settlers of Panama. Filled with a spirit of adventure 
and conquest, he formed a company with Diego 
Almagro in 1524, and with over a hundred Span- 
iards set sail for Peru. The journey was an ill-fated 
one. A number of the crew perished on the way. 
When supplies were about exhausted, Pizarro landed 
at a place which he aptly christened “Port Famine’’ 
and from here despatched a vessel to Panama for 
supplies. Before its return more than twenty men in 
the port died, the rest subsisting on sea weed, bitter 
palm fruits, and tanned cow hides.*® 

When the vessel had returned and the men were 
tefreshed with provisions, they sailed southward un- 
til they came to a town surrounded by palisades. The 
natives within were hostile, and in the battle which 
followed, Pizarro was injured; five of his men were 
killed; seventeen were wounded. For three years Pi- 
zarro sailed, suffering most of the time from bad 
weather and lack of food. Many of his crew died. 
When the expedition came to San Juan, Pizarro or- 
dered Bartalome Ruiz, a native of Andalusia, to go 
into the interior with a small band in search of 
valuable land. 


"Ibid., p. 11. 


*C. R. Enock, Peru (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1925), p. 32. 





Testing Study Skills: A Few 


Considerations 


Ruiz and his companions returned with wondrous 
tales—of villages inhabited by intelligent people, of 
gold, and silver. With renewed hope and courage, 
Pizarro and his men set out to verify the story. As 
they entered the town of Atacames in Ecuador, a 
thousand warriors came to meet the ninety Spaniards; 
but the Indians were not hostile. Pizarro explored 
the well organized villages, but realizing that he 
could do nothing with his small forces, he returned 
to the coast of Gallo. 

In the meantime, the governor of Panama, having 
heard of the dire sufferings of Pizarro’s men, sent a 
ship to bring back to Panama all who desired to 
return. The story is told that the ingenious Pizarro, 
fearing that his men would readily leave him, drew 
with his sword a line upon the sand and said: 

Gentlemen, this line signifies fatigue, hunger, 
wounds, and other dangers to be encountered 
in the conquest—let those with valour to over- 
come them cross the line in token of their reso- 
lution to be my faithful companions. Let those 
who feel unworthy of such daring return to 
Panama!® 

Only sixteen men crossed the line. Later these 
men were given titles for their loyalty; even today 
many of their names are honored in Peru. Pizarro 
remained on the island for a few months and further 
explored the coast; he then returned to Spain and 
obtained the right to rule the lands which he hoped 
to conquer. His return voyage brought success. He 
subjugated many of the villages along the coast and 
at last succeeded even in conquering the chief of the 
Incas, Atahualpa, whom he imprisoned. For his 
ransom the great Inca chief offered a room filled once 
with gold and twice with silver. The wily Pizarro 
accepted without hesitation, but when the time came 
for Atahualpa’s release, Pizarro had him accused of 
secret scheming with the Indians to make war upon 
the Spaniards. The trial which followed terminated 
in the death of the Inca. The conquest of Peru was 
achieved. 


* Ibid., p. 34. 





HorAcE T. MorRSE AND GEORGE H. MCCUNE 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Much attention is being devoted currently to the 

‘The Thirteenth Yearbook (1942) of the National Council 
for the Social Studies is devoted entirely to a consideration of 
critical thinking in the social studies. 


so-called ‘‘permanent learnings” in the social studies." 
Among these the most generally recognized skills are 
those which deal with the location, acquisition, and 
evaluation of data concerning social relationships, 
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past or present. Teachers are urged to devote some 
part of their instructional time to the development of 
these skills, and to construct test exercises, drawing 
on the materials used in the course, as a means of 
checking pupil progress in this direction as well as a 
motivating device. But in devising tests certain pre- 
cautions need to be exercised beyond those required 
in the construction of ordinary objective test items. 
A skill which it is desired to test cannot be identified 
and isolated as readily as factual information, and 
thus more care must be given to the form in which 
the exercises are prepared. This observation was 
made but not discussed in detail by the authors in 
the introduction to their bulletin containing specific 
items for testing study skills? The experience of the 
authors may be of some help to teachers who are 
increasingly showing an interest in constructing ex- 
ercises of this nature for their own use. The follow- 
ing general considerations may prove helpful to 
teachers who are beginning to explore the fascinat- 
ing problem of the development and testing of vari- 
ous study skills and thought processes, especially as 
these pertain to instruction in the social studies. 

(1) In the first place, particular attention needs 
to be exercised in the formulation of the directions 
for marking responses for various sections. The di- 
rections should be as brief as possible, and free from 
any ambiguity or involved instructions. There is no 
economy in trying to test for more than a single skill 
at the same time within one type of exercise. Care 
must be taken in administering tests to be sure that 
pupils read and understand the directions thoroughly. 
This is not always an easy matter. Most high school 
pupils are so accustomed to the usual forms of ob- 
jective tests that they assume they know what is rfe- 
quired by way of response. Therefore they skip over 
printed directions with a cursory glance at best, and 
begin marking responses immediately. A teacher 
administering an objective test of study skills must 
stimulate the pupils to read directions, either by re- 
quest or by reading them aloud as a prelude to check- 
ing answers. Probably the best method is to spend 
a short time with the class discussing the necessity 
for a clear understanding of directions before the 
exercises are distributed. 

(2) Exercises should be devised to test for pos- 
ses8ion of a skill rather than the retention of factual 
knowledge. To this end, the factual data which may 
have a bearing on organizing responses to items 
should be in one of three categories. They should 
be generally known by any high school student who 
has had even a moderate exposure to the social 
studies; they should be statements which a student 
realizes could be readily checked in some common 


* Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune, Selected Items 
for the Testing of Study Skills. Washington, D.C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 15 (1940). 


reference book such as an encyclopedia or history 
text; or they should be furnished in full in the body 
of the exercise. In regard to the first category, it is 
hardly expecting too much of students to assume 
that they know offhand, for instance, that there have 
been two major political parties in recent United 
States history; or that the way of life in Soviet Rus- 
sia is different from that in the United States. Since 
exercises are intended for use in social studies, a 
certain general area of common knowledge may be 
assumed. 

(3) Some exercises should be devised to require 
the distinction between emotional and rational proc- 
esses. This is one of the most difficult aspects of pro- 
moting clear thinking in the give-and-take of class- 
room discussion and argument. A student is only 
human if he is tempted to regard as established facts 
those things which he believes strongly. But fre- 
quently a strong emotional set blocks out the possi- 
bility of considering one’s opinions objectively 
enough to distinguish which ones may be justified 
by acceptable supporting evidence, and which ones 
are based primarily on prejudice. The ability to an- 
alyze a series of propositions to make this distinction 
is the beginning of critical thinking. 

(4) Items should be phrased as simply as pos- 
sible so that it is the required skill which is tested and 
not knowledge of technical or unusual words. This 
is merely an ordinary precaution to protect against 
including items invalid on this basis. Horn has 
pointed out forcefully that word frequency is not 
always closely related to understanding of word 
meaning.* Nevertheless, some check against word 
frequency in such a reference as the Thorndike Cen- 
tury Junior Dictionary* should be made as a pre 
caution against including terms which are outside the 
usual recognition vocabulary of secondary school 
pupils. 

(5) A test of study skills should not be a time 
test. While it is generally true that the student who 
has the relevant skills fairly well developed will com- 
plete a series of exercises more rapidly than one who 
does not, yet if the emphasis is on the skills then 
the time factor is of secondary importance. The 
attention of the student should be devoted to the 
process of working through the exercise properly and 
not to the time it takes him to do it. Critical thinking 
is a thought process in the best sense, and any at- 
tempt to reduce it to the level of an automatic re- 
sponse robs it of its most essential and valuable 
feature. It thereupon ceases to be thinking, and be- 
comes mere memorization. 

(6) Objective tests of sti dy skills are best used 
to diagnose individual abilities and difficulties and to 


* Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1937), pp. 161-168. 

* Published by Scott, Foresman and Company, New York, 
1935. 
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stimulate classroom discussion. They should never 
be given as a final measure of mastery of “‘critical 
thinking,” to which a definite and final score may be 
assigned as if it were a problem in arithmetic. Items 
prepared for classroom administration should be 
regarded as exercises, not as measuring instruments. 

(7) Critical thinking is more than “analysis of 
propaganda” in order to identify and label its tech- 
niques. Recognizing the techniques of the propa- 
gandist may be one small part of a critical appraisal 
of materials, but it does not go deep enough. A safer 
antidote is to approach all material with a sensibly 
critical attitude in order to discount the emotional 
colorings and uncover the basic argument so that the 
facts necessary to confront it may be marshaled. 
It has been indicated, in agreement with recent re- 
search, that mere awareness of propaganda is no 
protection against it: 


Theoretically we are forearmed against the 
propaganda the paper boy may leave at our front 
door, or the radio may filter into our ears. We 
speak with violence of the advertising propa- 
ganda which robs us of our wages in return for 
trash, but we still buy the trash; of political 
propaganda which poisons our minds with fear, 
but we are still afraid; and even of peace propa- 
ganda, which by specious argument may hypno- 
tize us into a dream of security in the midst 


of danger, but we go on dreaming.® 


(8) Exercises to test study skills should be con- 
fined to some general area of knowledge such as the 
social studies or the natural sciences rather than draw- 
ing material indiscriminately from any field at ran- 
dom. The abilities to be tested seem to operate with- 
in somewhat general areas rather than universally. 
Indeed, if it were possible to teach critical thinking 
apart from any body of subject matter, the schools 
might well apply themselves to this pursuit and 
abandon much of the substance of present curricula. 

If the science or processes of logic were strictly 
applied to human affairs, many of our most difh- 
cult problems might have solutions pointed out. But 
pure logic, even for those to whom its truths have 
been revealed, is usually but a sorry competitor with 
wishful thinking, rationalization, and emotionalized 
reactions. Issues are frequently further obscured by 
the complexities and “angles” of any particular situa- 
tion so that the logical process usually gets side- 
tracked. One experiment has shown that students 
who are able to identify faulty syllogisms and detect 
fallacious conclusions when these are presented in 
their elemental form cannot distinguish the errors 
when these are woven into a specific situation where 


* Ethel Sabin Smith, ‘Education in the Present Crisis,” The 
Educational Record, XXII (October, 1941), 544-551. 


the parts of the syllogism do not stand out clearly.® 

(9) A paper and pencil test of critical thinking 
measures performance on the test only. Good per- 
formance on a series of exercises is no guarantee 
that a student would actually wse a critical approach 
when confronted with a specific problem in the field 
of the social studies where this approach would be 
necessary. If the items are carefully constructed, there 
may be enough similarity in the situations presented 
so that there would be some favorable carry over 
into actual practice with the materials in the course 
of study. But the only proof that a student is learning 
the necessary skills as they should be used is his 
performance in a situation which calls for the ex- 
ercise of critical thinking in direct application to a 
specific body of materials. 

(10) Critical thinking is not a skill discrete from 
other skills so that one type of item may be devised 
to measure it completely. It appears to be a combina- 
tion of several skills and mental processes such as 
ability to analyze, synthesize, organize, and make 
new relationships. The unabridged dictionary char- 
acterizes critical thinking as an activity of the mind 
involving careful judgment and reflective considera- 
tion. It is an active process which guards one against 
falling into the extremes of unreasoning blind faith 
or of sterile cynicism. Its price is eternal vigilance. Its 
use as a social studies skill implies the possibility of 
seeking out the truth and that the possessor of the 
skill has the clue to ways of implementing this 
search. In no sense of the term does it imply un- 
reasonable faultfinding or carping. The very breadth 
of the process precludes the possibility of making out 
test items which are in themselves any exact measure 
of the total process of critical thinking. Therefore 
any exercises seeking to test for the operation of this 
skill must be varied. 

The numerous limitations given here need not lead 
to the discouraging conclusion that there is no use 
in trying to set up artificial exercises to test critical 
thinking. An objective test which requires the use 
of some of the aspects of this ability may have real 
value. It should stimulate interest in this aspect of 
the social studies. The interest should lead to more 
attention being devoted to this important phase of 
instruction by teachers and pupils alike. The proper 
use of the exercises for diagnostic purposes will aid 
pupils in discovering their individual weaknesses 
and blind spots so that they may strengthen them by 
more systematic attention to materials which will 
afford practice in the needed skills. Even those stu- 
dents who continue to do poorly on exercises of 
this sort may be taught to recognize certain guide- 
posts that lead away from shoddy thinking. 


* Studies in Higher Education, Report of the Committee of 
Educational Research for the Biennium 1936-1938. Bulletin, 
University of Minnesota, XLII, No. 53 (November 4, 1939), 
24-25. 
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Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


THE TARIFF AND PROPAGANDA!’ 


The early abolitionists were not political-minded. 
They sought abolition through appeals to moral 
suasion. But after the Panic of 1837 many writers 
blamed hard-times upon the “wasteful” slave sys- 
tem. Joshua Leavitt particularly attacked the financial 
slave power as being responsible for an unprosper- 
ous North. Elizur Wright said the ‘industrious North 
had trusted the slack-twisted financial honor of the 
South, and it failed.” Leavitt after the panic came 
to believe in an abolition political party. He preached 
this idea in his Financial Power of Slavery, which 
was widely printed in the abolitionist press includ- 
ing the Emancipator, the National Era and others. He 
argued that the South drained wealth from the North 
and never paid it back; that unpaid slaves could not 
buy northern products. 

A national Liberty Party Convention was held in 
New York City, May 12-13, 1841 in which it at- 
tacked tariff policies which favored the Southern 
planters. It also denounced the British Corn Laws 
for closing the British markets to the grains of the 
Northwest. Salmon P. Chase and others declared 
that the federal government used its influence to 
open the markets of Europe to southern products 
while neglecting to do so for the products of free 
labor. Birney observed at this time that he never saw 
a convention so influenced by arguments of money- 
policy against slavery. The American Anti-Slavery 
Society was changing its propaganda appeal. The 
Liberty Party's arguments were now all directed to 
the welfare of the white man, how he was badly 
affected by slave financial and political policies and 
controls. The welfare of the Negro was but inci- 
dental. 

Revival of prosperity and the repeal of the British 
Corn Laws lessened their arguments for a time 
against the economic power of slavery. However, the 
Mexican War soon gave them a renewed argument 
that a slave power was conspiring against the in- 
terests of the country. The Liberty Party unwittingly 
or not prepared the way for the Free Soil Party, 
with its program of denationalization and prevention 
of the expansion of slavery, but not abolition. 


* Julian P. Bretz, “The Economic Background of the Lib- 
erty Party,” American Historical Review, XXXIV (January 
1929), 250-264, 


TARIFF PROPAGANDA 


How does one learn to vote against one’s own 
self-interest? Letters exchanged between Republican 
business men, politicians and Senators reveal how 
western farmers, particularly, were educated to fol- 
low their western leaders even though contrary to 
their economic interests. Volwiler prints twenty-one 
of such typical letters written in 1887-1888." 

This propaganda wasn’t the only way of course, 
for these letters dealt chiefly with the distribution 
of propaganda tracts in the interest of the high tariff 
and their reprint in local western newspapers, or the 
abstraction of their arguments for editorials. The 
chief work was done by the Industrial League and 
the American Iron and Steel Association, both dom- 
inated by Pennsylvanians. They issued many tracts, re- 
prints of congressional speeches, campaign speeches 
or original ones written for the purpose. They dis- 
tributed textbooks with “sound” economic ideas to 
colleges. This work was chiefly that of James M. 
Swank, for forty years the executive head of the 
Association. Andrew Carnegie said “the iron and 
steel interests owed an unpayable debt to Mr. 
Swank.” 

To conceal the eastern source of the high protec- 
tive tariff propaganda the tracts were sent to the 
western states. There, as in Minnesota, they were 
wrapped and addressed by local politicians in the 
county seats and sent to the neighboring farmers and 
laborers. Tracts were also sent to editors of local 
papers. Many were reprinted in Norwegian and 
Swedish as one-eighth of the population of Minne- 
sota was Scandinavian. 

The twenty-one letters submitted as typical source 
material are replete with these plans for educating 
public opinion, and for raising money to pay for the 
publications. In one letter to Senator Allison of Iowa, 
Swank asks for a raise of the duty on nickel from 
15 to 20 cents, saying Mr. Wharton would be satis- 
fied with that amount. In another letter he asks All 
son that the duty on steel rails be kept at $15.68 in- 
stead of at a rumored $14.00. This lower rate, if 
adopted, would displease many who had contributed 
heavily to the Republican Party Campaign funds on 
the assurance of the higher duty. 


7A. T. Volwiler, ‘Tariff Strategy and Propaganda in the 
United States, 1887-1888," American Historical Review, 
XXXVI (October 1930), 76-96. 
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Geography in Our Schools 


LEONARD O. PACKARD 
Head, Department of Geography, Teachers College of the City of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 


AMERICANS AS ISOLATIONISTS 





Today we speak of isolationists as if they made 
up only a small and rather undesirable part of the 
population of the United States. But until only a 
brief year ago the great majority of the citizens of 
the country were essentially isolationists. Thousands 
of our citizens had been asking themselves and oth- 
ers: “Why can’t we live by ourselves, independent 
of the rest of the world? Haven’t we all we need in 
the way of resources, industries, and raw materials 
to provide for all of our essential needs? Aren’t our 
yields of wheat, corn, vegetables, and fruits ample 
for home consumption? Isn’t our cotton crop so large 
that our main problem has been what we shall do 
with the surplus? Don’t we mine an abundance of 
iron, coal, and copper? Doesn’t our production of 
petroleum exceed that of any other country? Then, 
why can’t we build a protective wall around the 
United States and compel the rest of the world to 
leave us alone?”’ 

It took a jolt like Pearl Harbor to arouse us to the 
fact that we are, and long have been, so intimately a 
part of the whole world that there is no such thing 
as isolation for any of us. All at once our entire 
economy was disrupted. Sugar became scarce; few 
citizens realized that we had been importing from 
the Philippines nearly a million tons a year; then 
came a serious rubber shortage, and here again few 
had known or cared where rubber came from so long 
as there were tires for their cars; then followed the 
scarcity of tin, tea, spices, cocoanut oil, and quinine. 
The British embargo and German submarines cut us 
off from other supplies. Many people were appar- 
ently shocked to learn that garages and grocery 
stores were not the original sources of their supplies. 
One woman of means was heard to say that she 
supposed that all the tea one could get now would 
be American tea! 































GEOGRAPHY, A NEGLECTED SUBJECT 






One obvious reason for the want of knowledge 
and lack of interest in the world outside our country 
is to be found in the curricula of our public schools. 
The condition existing there is recognized and de- 
plored by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as shown in an address delivered by him before 
a Congress of College and University Presidents, 
held at Baltimore January 3 and 4, 1942. He spoke 
as follows: 


First, now is the time to begin really to teach 











the American people geography. Apart from rather 
backward nations, we are more illiterate geographi- 
cally than any civilized nation I know. The reason 
is that we have never really taught geography. Now 
there are a few exceptions in some places, but I 
mean that by and large we haven't taught geog- 
raphy to our citizens. Young people have stopped 
studying geography in about the seventh or eight 
grade of the common school, if they got that far, 
and for the most part they were taught geography 
up to that time in their school courses. If we can 
get out of that policy an intelligent understanding 
of the world on the part of those taught, I would 
like to know how to do it. So I would recommend 
that in some way throughout the secondary schools 
and in the colleges and universities a real empha- 
sis now be laid upon acquainting the American 
citizens with the realities of the world through in- 
tensive courses in world geography. It is in these 
later years of the educational scheme that the stu- 
dents have achieved the maturity necessary to an 
understanding of this important subject. 


BOUNDARIES AND PLACE GEOGRAPHY 
OVEREMPHASIZED 


Until recent years the geography of which the 
Commissioner spoke, as ending with the seventh 
or eighth year, too frequently consisted of memoriz- 
ing the locations of places and lists of products. A 
prominent banker said only a few days ago that when 
he was in school thirty years ago he memorized his 
lists for the day, promptly forgot them, and then 
turned to his lists for the next day. It is this type of 
geography that the ordinary layman still thinks of 
as geography and which leads him to say: “What is 
the use of studying geography now since what is true 
one day is not true the next?”’ At the same time this 
citizen knows that never before in his life was he 
himself so deeply interested in all corners of the 
world. Never before was he so puzzled by the whys 
and the wherefores of world affairs. 

With the prolongation of the war, the teaching 
of geography becomes increasingly difficult espe- 
cially from the layman’s point of view. He finds the 
matter of what he terms “‘new boundaries’’ to present 
a most confusing situation. Boundaries alone, how- 
ever, have never constituted a major geographic 
factor. Place locations are simply tools for the inter- 
pretation of more important facts. Indeed, the part 
a place plays in world affairs is the main reason for 
making a knowledge of its location necessary. 
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Furthermore, many of us refuse to concede that 
the boundaries of overrun Europe have been perma- 
nently changed. The latest maps and atlases put out 
by the leading publishers make very few changes in 
European boundaries. The outstanding changes are 
the inclusion of Austria and the Sudetenland regions 
of Czechoslovakia within the German Reich. Would 
it not be foolish to consider practically all Europe as 
German territory until treaties determine just where 
boundary lines shall finally be drawn, and what 
governments shall control the various sections of the 
continent? Moreover, for the present and for some 
time to come, we can only designate the parts of 
Europe by the names by which they have long been 
known. As regards the Far East, the boundaries in 
which we have become particularly interested since 
December, 1941, are largely water boundaries and of 
course will remain unchanged. If the Japanese should 
continue to hold what they have taken all they can 
do is to change the names of the various regions. 
Their resources will remain the same and their prod- 
ucts will differ only to the extent that their final mar- 
kets are changed. It would prove much more difficult 
to change the economy of a tropical region than it 
would a region like Belgium for instance, where 
more has depended upon the intelligence and initia- 
tive of the people than upon location and resources. 

Since the Pearl Harbor tragedy the locations of 
places in the Far East have become a matter of great 
and absorbing interest to the large majority of the 
people of the United States. Our own possessions are 
involved in the present conflict; our men, ships, and 
planes are taking part in the battles. A part of the 
world almost unknown to the rank and file of the 
American people has overnight loomed into promi- 
nence. We have been suddenly awakened to a realiza- 
ton of the part the resources of the Far East play 
in our every-day lives. We have eaten canned food 
and have ridden on rubber tires with little thought 
as to the part of the world which made possible what 
we have come to consider necessities. 


TEACHING ABOUT THE WORLD OF TODAY 


Assuming for the time being that boundaries re- 
main much the same as they have been, the vexatious 
problem remains of what we shall teach in our 
schools concerning, let us say, the conquered or 
overrun countries of Europe. Before coming to a 
final decision in the matter we must bear fully in 
mind the fact that we know comparatively little of 
what is going on in those countries at the present 
time, and what is of even greater significance, that 
it will be years before we have accurate data of any 
economy that may be established there. Some might 
say that a study of the Norway or the Belgium of 
yesterday can teach us only the recent history of those 
countries at best, while what we want our pupils to 


know is the world of today. But we must remember 
that teachers do not know and have no means of 
knowing what is going on in any of the occupied 
countries at present. 

The usual economy of European countries, and 
indeed in lesser degrees of all countries, is now 
greatly disrupted and in no sense functions normally, 
What little knowledge can be gained of European 
countries serves mainly to give aid in interpreting 
the present world situation and perhaps in providing 
some basis for judging the final outcome. But a 
study of European countries as they were before 
the war is absolutely essential to any understanding of 
a rehabilitated Europe, whether such rehabilitation 
takes place under the direction of the countries them- 
selves, under that of Germany, or under that of the 
United Nations. 

There can be no question but that the pupils in 
our schools should know something of Europe and 
indeed of all parts of the world. We certainly cannot 
permit class after class now passing through our 
schools to remain ignorant of the world of the pres- 
ent while authors of textbooks and the teachers in 
the schools wait for the world to become settled or 
for time to elapse sufficient for the gathering of 
statistics concerning a stabilized world. Pupils are 
living the life of today. It is the only world we have. 
It is the rehabilitated world of today that will consti- 
tute the world of tomorrow. Is not then the problem 
clear? We must teach in our geography classes the 
countries of Europe and the rest of the world as 
they were immediately before the war in order that 
pupils may better understand what those regions are 
now undergoing and also to provide knowledge of 
the problems involved in their rehabilitation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICA AND AFRICA 


An understanding of Europe and the Far East 
alone is not sufficient. Our economic and political 
relations with Latin America are becoming closer and 
increasingly complex. The need of a united front of 
all the Americas against the Axis is imperative. The 
penetration of the Axis influences into any of these 
regions may spell disaster to American defense. Cer- 
tain countries of Latin America, as for instance Ar- 
gentina, are so closely bound to Europe by economic 
ties that open opposition to the Axis powers threatens 
their very means of livelihood. In times of peace the 
United States has levied tariffs and planned its for- 
eign trade relations with comparatively little thought 
of the effects upon our smaller neighbors to the 
south. We have been eager to sell them our products 
and to develop their resources for our profit, but 
we have been willing to buy only such of their com 
modities as do not compete with our own. At the 
same time in attempting to reach their markets we 
have taken little care to adapt our products to theif 
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wants, to adjust our business methods to their cus- 
toms, or to learn their language. Europeans, especially 
the Germans, did practically all that we failed to do. 
In recent years Germans, Italians, and the Japanese 
have entrenched themselves more and more strongly 
in the affairs of Latin America. It has required much 
diplomacy, and in so far as practicable, the application 
of economic pressure to convince the Latin American 
countries of the necessity for breaking their relations 
with the Axis powers. 

Then there is Africa, the Dark Continent. Who 
would have thought that there would ever be sufh- 
cient public interest in the torrid barren wastes of 
Libya and northeastern Egypt to warrant the inser- 
tion in daily papers week after week of detailed maps 
of those regions? Likewise of little significance eco- 
nomically are the regions bordering the Red Sea— 
Ethiopia and the Somalilands. Yet these are also 
playing their part in the great struggle and the man 
on the street and the man in the office are eager to 
know why. 

Who until recent years ever heard of Dakar unless 
it was in connection with the export of peanuts or as 
a hopping off place for Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh 
during their airplane journey around the world? Now 
there are few alert citizens who do not know that 
Dakar marks the eastern end of the shortest route 
across the Atlantic from the Americas, that it was 
under the control of the Vichy government and well 
defended, and that if it had fallen into the hands of 
Hitler the Atlantic and the Western World would 
have been menaced by Axis planes and submarines. 


GEOGRAPHY AND CURRENT EVENTS 


Newspaper writers and some educators have stated 
that geography can no longer be taught from text- 
books, that the teacher is now forced to rely on news- 
papers and magazines. It cannot be stated too strongly 
that such teaching is impossible. The reasons cannot 
be fully stated here, but not one teacher in a hundred 
has either the ability or the background to teach geog- 
raphy or any other of the social studies from current 
happenings alone. Rather let the textbook, out-of- 
date though it must be, serve as the foundation; then 
let wise teachers select and with their classes inter- 
pret as best they can the material offered by current 
publications. 

Such teaching will prove difficult and perhaps not 
wholly satisfactory. At the higher levels in our 
schools some pupils may have fixed ideas which con- 
flict with those of the teachers who possibly may have 
Prejudices themselves. As a result complaints will 
come from the home to the teacher, to the prin- 
cipal, or even to the superintendent. Such instances 
have led some principals to instruct teachers to avoid 
all reference to the war or other controversial topics 
likely to cause friction. 


Admitting that such difficulties cannot be avoided 
if the topics are brought before the class as they cer- 
tainly should be, an unpleasant situation does not 
relieve either teacher or principal from the respon- 
sibility of preparing the pupil for future citizenship. 
The burden rests primarily on the administrator 
whose duty it is to guide the teachers, help them 
solve problems as they arise, and suggest methods of 
conducting class work so that friction may be avoided. 
The pupils should be made to understand as fully as 
possible the world in which he lives. It is only as he 
is trained to think for himself that he will be 
equipped to interpret his world of after-school days. 

Administrative procedure in Washington can be 
carried on successfully only when laws and rulings 
have the support of a majority of the people of the 
whole country. Such support cannot be expected un- 
less they are informed concerning conditions under- 
lying administrative acts. Current news cannot afford 
the space nor the time necessary to furnish such a 
background. It rests with the schools to train pupils 
in the ability to interpret current affairs so that the 
prospective citizen may learn to act wisely in his 
support of, or opposition to, administrative proce- 
dures. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


The indifference of the people as a whole to affairs 
outside our country has long been a matter of con- 
cern to the geographer. Year after year the National 
Council of Geography Teachers has discussed ways 
and means of arousing the country, and the schools 
in particular, to the great need of increasing our 
knowledge of the world outside the United States. 
The whole country has been isolationist. The United 
States as an intimate part of the world neighborhood 
and of a world-wide economy has been only slightly 
recognized. The whole country has been woefully 
self-centered. 

In recent months as pressing need has been shown 
for defending democracy and our way of life we 
hear demands for a greater knowledge of our Con- 
stitution and the history of the United States. That 
is excellent so far as it goes, but the need of defense 
has arisen because of what has occurred outside our 
country rather than from conditions within. All the 
discussions of post-war conditions center around the 
need for world organization. What is needed then 
is a knowledge and an understanding of world 
affairs, for it is conflicts without, rather than within 
our boundaries that has brought about a complete 
reorganization of our industrial life and even our 
home life. 

It will readily be seen that no study of our own 
country can be effective in training youth for the 
life of today and for the life of the future which 
does not recognize the United States as an integral 
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part of the whole world. Our armed forces are not 
found on all continents simply to assist other mem- 
bers of the United Nations; they are there in every 
instance because our country has interests there which 
must be protected. It is because our world-wide in- 
terests have not been recognized that many citizens 
protest when men, ships, and planes are sent to dis- 
tant regions. 

Quite unlike American educators, those in Euro- 
pean countries have long recognized the necessity of 
a knowledge of all parts of the world. British youth, 
for instance, necessarily need be informed concerning 
the Empire's far-flung dominions. Prior to 1914, Ger- 
many with few colonies but with a passion for 


Giving the “Flavor’ 


grasping foreign trade in all world markets from its 
competitors gave geography a large place in the cur- 
ricula of its public schools and universities. France, 
too, with possessions in every continent gave due 
attention to instruction in world geography. While 
the United States possesses few colonies, its world- 
wide commercial interests and its political obligations 
are not second to those of any European country. 

The First World War did little to arouse this coun- 
try to a realization of its large place in a small world. 
We must be sluggish indeed to say the least if the 
present conflict does not bestir us to give prospective 
citizens a thorough knowledge of America’s vital in- 
terests in every part of the world. 


’ of South America 


to Geography Students 


DorotHy EDMUNDS WILLS 


Connellsville High School 


Much has been said and written about the im- 
portance of students having an understanding and 
appreciation of our trade with Central and South 
American nations. Now, more than ever, this seems 
vitally important. After the war, it will be even more 
important. Our markets, which we are building up 
now, will have to be further developed and trade 
relations more firmly established. 

A great deal of the criticism that we in the United 
States hear from our South American neighbors is 
that our businessmen do not understand the tempera- 
ment of the Latin American. The fact that geogra- 
phy is a rather neglected subject in most high schools 
may be the reason for this. It is little wonder that 
men who find themselves in positions where it is 
necessary to deal with southern markets know little 
or nothing about these countries, let alone under- 
stand the characteristics, the habits and the thinking 
of the people with whom they deal. Most high 
schools require a course in commercial geography in 
the commercial course. Certainly, most of these 
courses emphasize the trade and the products of 
Central and South America. This is quite necessary 
and coincides with our national policy of hemisphere 
solidarity. 

However, something more should be known than 
cold factual study concerning how many tons of coffee 
are exported by Brazil or how much beef, mutton 
and wool Argentina has on her hands. There should 
be a clear conception of the distinctive personality of 
each country. At the beginning of the course, most 
students think of South America as one would think 


, Connellsville, Pennsylvania 


of Australia. There is little distinction between the 
people of Ecuador and those in Uruguay. It is a 
hard task to get beginners in the tenth grade to 
answer a question with the name of a particular South 
American country—it is always answered with 
“South America.” This is usually true until the per- 
sonality of each country has been clearly brought out. 

A plan which has been used several years very 
effectively is one in which an overview of all Latin 
American countries is given. It seems to take a good 
deal of time at first, but is productive of lasting un- 
derstandings and therefore is efficient and economical 
in the end. 

Fundamental to an understanding of commercial 
geography is a knowledge of climatic conditions as 
influenced by latitude, topography, winds, etc. There- 
fore, our work on South American countries really 
began in a previous unit when we divided the con- 
tinents into different climatic zones and studied them. 
Most texts deal with the commercial products ex- 
ported from these countries. But before these areas of 
production are studied, a conception of the many and 
varied occupations, and modes of living in all twenty- 
one countries below the Rio Grande should be pre- 
sented, if the child is to appreciate internal and inter- 
country problems which are associated with these 
various commercial activities. Each student chooses 
a single country upon which to do extensive reading. 
There are a number of reference books in the class- 
room, also the National Geographic Magazine, Read- 
er’s Digest and the American Nation Series pamphlets. 
In addition, numerous newspaper and magazine ar- 
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ticles, graphs, and charts, are available. Pupils are 
encouraged to read widely all material related to their 
country; and to take notes. The usual and rejected 
procedure is to copy everything that is read. This 
must be discouraged and instead, insistence must be 
made on brief notes formulated after the paragraph 
has been read. This emphasizes reading for content. 

After a short time of browsing, a complete mimeo- 
graphed outline is handed to each person. This out- 
line lists all the information that should be given in 
the oral report which is the climax of the individual’s 
research. Not all the items in the outline can be 
found for each country. However, even if no informa- 
tion is available on a particular country, that in it- 
self is a fact worth knowing. Very little is required 
concerning the historical background. Only the big 
events and most important names should be used. 
Insistence is made upon correct pronunciation of all 
names that are used, therefore, only the outstanding 
ones are required. Previous learning in regard to 
climate is recalled, climatic charts that have been 
made earlier in the term are used again and shown 
by each speaker. Rather than simply name a list of 
agricultural products, each speaker must show exactly 
where the crops named are grown and why they are 
grown in that particular region. If there is a scarcity 
or lack of manufactures, the question arises as to 
what is the reason for this. All important natural 
regions, such as the campos or Ilanos, and all cities, 
must not only be pronounced correctly and located, 
but also written on the board, and reasons given for 
their importance. In this way a list of place names is 
built up, with correct associations made at the time of 
learning. 

Special emphasis is made and special credit is given 
to statistical material which the student can find to 
interpret the economic importance of countries. The 
more diligent student will produce pictures, enlarged 
maps, samples of products, etc., to make his talk 
more interesting. Special encouragement is given to 
the finding of current news items concerning any of 
the countries and their interpretation. Moving pic- 
tures that are available are shown. 

Each student has a responsibility. The one who 
gives the report prepares also a list of questions for 
the class. These questions are submitted to the teacher 
to be checked during the report. Students take notes 
and can use their notes to answer the questions. This 
method serves several purposes. It necessitates the 
taking of careful notes by each student, it acts as an 
immediate review and it increases the responsibility 
of the one making the report. The questions are read 
back, corrected, and, after class, tallied and serve as 
class grades for each pupil. 

At the end of these series of talks, a summary in 
the form of several general statements to be dis- 
cussed is required of each student. Various grades of 


ability will of course be discovered in the quality of 
thinking and organization that will be done. Finally, 
a test for appreciation of fundamental concepts is 
given. The results of this test are compared with the 
same test used as a pretest. 


SUMMARY WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA 


. The South American countries could possibly be- 
come the world’s richest and most important con- 
tinent. 

. Central and South American countries can give a 
great deal of aid to the United States in the pres- 
ent war. 

. What might it mean to you for the United States 
to have cooperative relations with Latin American 
countries? 

. Name two important ‘‘chief impressions’’ that 
should be remembered about each country. 


STUDENT OUTLINE TO BE USED AS A GUIDE IN THE 
STUDY OF AN ECONOMIC REGION OR COUNTRY 


I. Historical Background 
II. Physical Features 
A. Location—show exactly on wall map the 
latitude and longitude. What position has 
it in relation to neighboring countries and 
to the continent as a whole? 

. Point out the topography of the country. 
Name mountains, plains and rivers, lakes 
and coastal front. 

. Climate 
A. Growing Season—Average temperature— 
Climatic region. 
B. Rainfall—amount and when? 
C. Winds—how they affect the country or sec- 
tion to be reported on? 
. Population 
A. Density—reasons for its density or sparse- 
ness. 
B. Race of people—their origin or history. 
C. Mode of living—how they have adapted 
themselves to their environment. 
. Agricultural Pursuits 
A. Chief crops—show on map exactly where 
grown. 
B. All interesting and important facts con- 
cerning production or use of crops. 
C. Importance in national economics. 
. Manufactures 
A. Raw materials used. 
B. What is done with manufactured articles. 
C. Importance in national economics. 
. Minerals 
A. Where found? 
B. How mined? 
C. Use? 
D. Importance? 
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VIII. Other Occupational Activities 

A. Kinds and location in the country. 

B. What reason can you give for these ac- 
tivities being important? 

C. What is done with these products—are 
they used at home or exported? 

IX. Important Regions or Cities 

A. Show the location of all sections of the 
country or all cities that should be remem- 
bered in connection with various activities, 
or with shipping centers. 

B. Place on board and pronounce correctly all 
places named. 

X. Facts to be Brought Out that will Make your 

Report More Interesting: 

A. How does this country rank as to com- 
mercial importance, with other countries 
on the same continent? 

B. Give any reasons you can for the advance- 
ment or backwardness of the country. 

C. See if you can find statistics about (a) 
production of crops, (b) exports, or (c) 
imports, to show: 


(1) That the country has increased its 
activity in a particular field during 
recent years, or 

(2) That the country has decreased its ac- 
tivity in a particular field during re- 
cent years. 

(3) Try to give reasons why the trend is 
up or down. 

(4) Arrange to show any of the following 

to illustrate your report or to make it 
more interesting: 
Moving pictures—Post cards or 
mounted pictures—lIllustrations _ in 
books—Samples of material—News- 
paper items to show news of current 
interest about the country. 

XI. Make a list of the books or pamphlets or other 
material you have used for your report—tell 
the author and page. 

XII. Make a list of twenty-five good questions to 
be used in class. Also prepare the answers. 
Submit these for approval before using them 
in class. 


Illustrative Materials for the Classroom 


FLORENCE BERND! 


Director, Teachers’ Materials Bureau, Macon, Georgia 


In offering this series of articles combining source 
material, music and art, there has been a fourfold 
purpose: 

1. To give access. to illustrative material not 
easily obtainable by the vast army of social 
studies teachers in the rural sections and 
smaller towns and cities where library facili- 
ties are limited. 

2. To provide an opportunity for cooperative 
contributions by members of the class and 
also of the music and art departments. With 
this in view, one group may give a report on 
the worthiness of the source, another group 
may present an explanation of the picture in 
relation to the source as a basis for discus- 
sion, while a third may be responsible for 
an account of the origin of the music and its 
value. 

3. To impress upon young minds the basic fact 
that this world’s progress and culture stem 
from many lands and ages—a Roman Pope, 
a German reformer, an English chronicler, 
king and commoner of many diverse creeds 
and callings. 

4. To open up ever widening horizons that 


* We regret to announce the recent death of Miss Bernd. 


may lead boys and girls to find within them- 
selves some measure of contentment to coun- 
terbalance the feverish dependence on ex- 
ternals in today’s distraught world. 

Only the simplest music has been offered in order 
that it may be within the range of the young. This 
may be richly supplemented in many cases by the use 
of victrola records, though nothing can take the place 
of student participation. 

It may be said that this is no untried plan. It was 
used over a long period with ninth grade boys to 
whom one might doubt its appeal, but on the con- 
trary and perhaps a bit disconcerting to the teacher, 
it is a fact that after many years, these boys, grown 
into mature men have remembered the music and 
the picture and the contents of the source, when 
they have forgotten the name of the textbook. 


RICHARD I OF ENGLAND AND THE 
THIRD CRUSADE? 


The Sultan Saladin, hearing that his choice troops, 
in whom he had placed so much confidence, were 


* Hutton Webster, Readings in Early European Histor) 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Company), pp. 370-374. Used with 
permission. The source is the Itinerarium Regis Ricardi. 
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RICHARD COEUR DE LION’s SIGHT OF JERUSALEM 


being defeated by the Christians, was filled with 
anger. Calling together his commanders, he said to 
them: “Are these the deeds of my brave troops, 
whom I have loaded with gifts? Lo! the Christians 
traverse the whole country at their pleasure, for 
there is no one to oppose them. Where now are all 
your boasts, those swords and spears with which 
you threatened to do such execution? Where is that 
prowess which you promised to put forth against 
the Christians to overthrow them utterly? You have 
fought the battle which you desired, but where is the 
victory you promised? You have degenerated from 
your noble ancestors, who performed such exploits 
against the Christians and whose memory will endure 
forever... .” 

The commanders held down their heads at these 
words; but one of them returned this answer: “Most 
sacred sultan, this charge is unjust, for we fought 
with all our strength against the Franks and did our 
best to destroy them. We met their fiercest attacks, 
but it was of no avail; they are armed in impenetrable 
armor which no weapon can pierce, so that all our 
blows fell as if it were upon a rock of flint. And, 
further, there is one among their number superior 
to any man we have ever seen. He always charges 
before the rest, slaying and destroying our men. He 


is the first in every enterprise, and is a most brave 
and excellent soldier; no one can resist him or escape 
out of his hands: they call him Melech Ric [King 
Richard |. Such a king as he seems botn to command 
the whole earth; what more then could we do against 
so formidable an enemy?” 

(Richard on one occasion was very nearly captured 
by the Saracens ) 

King Richard once went out hawking with a 
small escort and intended, if he saw any small body 
of Saracens, to fall upon them. Fatigued with his 
ride, he fell asleep, and a force of Saracens rushed 
suddenly upon him to make him prisoner. The king, 
awakened by the noise, had hardly time to mount 
his horse, and his attendants were still getting on 
their horses also, when the enemy came upon them 
and tried to take him. King Richard, drawing his 
sword, rushed upon them, and they, pretending flight, 
drew him after them to a place where there was 
another body of Saracens in ambush. These started 
up with speed and surrounded the king to make 
him prisoner. Richard defended himself bravely, and 
the enemy drew back, though he would still have 
been captured if the Saracens had known who he was. 
But in the midst of the conflict one of his com- 
panions, William de Pratelles, called out in the 
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Saracenic language, that he was the ‘‘melech,”’ that 
is, the king; and the Saracens, believing what he 
said, led him off captive to their own army. . . . 

At the news of this action our men were alarmed, 
and seizing their arms, came at full gallop to find 
the king. When they met him returning safe, he 
faced about and with them pursued the Saracens, who 
had carried off William de Pratelles, thinking they 
had got Richard himself. They could not, however, 
overtake the fugitives, and Richard then returned 
to the camp, to the great joy of his soldiers, who 


thanked God for his preservation but grieved for 
William de Pratelles, who loyally redeemed the king 
at the price of his own liberty. Some of Richard’s 
friends now reproved him for his temerity, and 
begged him not to wander abroad alone and expose 
himself to be taken by the ambuscades of the Sara- 
cens, who were especially eager to make him pris- 
oner; but on all occasions to take with him some 
brave soldiers and not to trust to his own strength 
against such numbers. But, notwithstanding these 
admonitions on the part of his best friends, the 
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"Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, published by the Church Pension Fund of New York, No. 356, page 445 (second 
tune). Tradition has it that this hymn was sung by German pilgrims going to Jerusalem. Another view is that it is a Silesian folk song. 
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king’s nature still broke out. In all expeditions he 
was the first to advance and the last to retreat, and 
he never failed, either by his own valor or the divine 
aid, to bring back numbers of captives, or, if they 
resisted to put them to the sword. 

(On another occasion Richard gained a great vic- 
tory over vastly superior numbers of the foe.) 

The conflict was raging fiercely when the king 
came up, and as his retinue was very small, some of 
his men said to him: “My lord, we do not think it 
prudent or possible, with our small body, to resist 
this great multitude, nor shall we be able to save 
our men who are fighting with the Saracens. It is 
better to let them perish than to expose your per- 
son and all Christendom to certain danger, while we 
have power of escaping.” Richard changed color with 
indignation at these words. ““What!”’ said he, “if I 
neglect to aid my men whom I sent forward with 
a promise to follow them, I shall never again de- 
serve to be called a king.’’ He said no more, but, 
spurring his horse, dashed into the midst of the Sara- 
cens, overthrowing them on both sides of him, and 
brandishing his sword, carved his way to and fro 
among the thickest ranks, slaying and maiming every- 
one he came near. . . . In short, the enemy were put 
to the sword or took to flight, and our men returned 
with several prisoners to the camp. The same day 
three Saracens, from fear of death, perhaps, em- 
braced Christianity and submitted to King Richard. 

(The discovery of a piece of the True Cross— 
most sacred of all relics in the eyes of the crusaders 
—is thus described. ) 

It happened, on the third day before the feast of 
St. John the Baptist, that the Christians were much 
comforted by the news which was brought to King 


Richard. A devout man, the abbot of St. Elie, whose 
countenance bespoke holiness, came to the king and 
told him that a long time ago he had concealed a 
piece of the True Cross, in order to preserve it, until 
the Holy Land should be rescued from the infidels 
and restored entirely to its former state. He said fur- 
ther that he alone knew of this hidden treasure, and 
that Saladin had tried in vain to make him reveal its 
whereabouts. On account of his contumacy, Saladin 
had ordered him to be bound; but he persisted in 
asserting that he had lost the piece of the Cross dur- 
ing the taking of Jerusalem; and had thus deluded 
Saladin, notwithstanding the latter’s anxiety to find 
it. The king, hearing this, set out immediately, with 
the abbot and a great number of people, to the place 
of which the abbot had spoken; and having taken up 
the piece of the True Cross with humble veneration, 
they returned to the army; and together with the 
people they kissed it with much piety and contrition. 

(In 1192 Richard came to terms with Saladin and 
quitted the Holy Land, never to return.) 

The king . . . sent ambassadors to Saladin, an- 
nouncing to him, in the presence of many of his 
chiefs, that he asked for a truce of three years for 
the purpose of revisiting his country and collecting 
more men and money, wherewith to return and res- 
cue all the land of Jerusalem from his domination, 
if indeed Saladin had the courage to face him in 
the field. To this Saladin replied, calling his own 
Holy Law and God Almighty to witness, that he 
entertained such an exalted opinion of King Rich- 
ard’s honor, magnanimity, and general excellence, 
that he would rather lose his dominions to him than 
to any other king he had ever seen, always supposing 
that he was obliged to lose his dominions at all. 


The Constitution, Congress, 
And the Army 


JOHN R. CRAF 


Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


The Constitution is the basic document from which 
is derived the authority for the establishment and 
control of the military and naval forces of the United 
States. It provides for the national defense, the pre- 
amble thereto reading as follows: ““We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure of the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish 


this Constitution for the United States of America.” 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution endows 
Congress with the power: (1) to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States; (2) to declare war and to 
make rules concerning capture on land and water; 
(3) to raise and support armies but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for more than two 
years; (4) to provide and maintain a navy; (5) to 
make rules for the government and regulation of 
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the land and naval forces; (6) to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; (7) to 
provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the services of the United States 
reserving to the States respectively the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the militia 
according to discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Important military powers are entrusted to the 
President by Section 2 of Article II. He shall be 
Commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States and of the militia of the several states 
when called into the actual service of the United 
States and he shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

Under the provisions of Section 3 of Article II, 
the President shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. Section 4 of Article IV states that 
the United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and on 
application of the legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence. 

The first ten amendments to the Constitution 
which were proposed on September 25, 1789 and 
placed in force December 15, 1791 declared, among 
other things, that: (1) A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free state, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed and (2) No soldier shall, in time of peace, 
be quartered in any house without the consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law. 

The Constitution, it is important to note, defines 
the powers of Congress and the Articles of the Con- 
stitution which refer to national defense have re- 
mained unchanged through the years. The powers 
which the Constitution endowed upon Congress are 
executed through the use of Enabling Acts which 
are subject to frequent revision. 

Even though Section 8 of Article I makes provi- 
sions for Congress to raise and support armies, no 
legislation was initiated until 1920 to train during 
peacetime a reserve army despite the clamor of mili- 
tary leaders. The leaders of the opposition success- 
fully opposed compulsory military training on the 
grounds that America had no territorial ambitions 
and ‘being protected by two oceans there was no 
necessity for a large reserve army which might ulti- 
mately constitute a threat to our democratic ideals. 

During his presidential terms of office, George 
Washington advocated the establishment of both a 
small professional army to garrison certain forts and 


frontiers and a well-trained reserve which would be 
available during times of national emergency. In 
1792, Congress passed the Militia Act which, while 
approved by the President, was far afield from the 
views he adhered to. The act provided in reality 
separate state militia systems instead of one uniform 
system which both the President and Alexander 
Hamilton had favored and the act was approved by 
Washington largely because he disliked the use of 
the veto power and because he hoped to obtain 
amendments to the measure. 

Jefferson and Madison during their tenure of office 
continued to advocate the basic principles of mili- 
tary training set forth by Washington and Hamilton 
but the state militia system was too deeply entrenched 
to be uprooted. The War of 1812 began to reveal 
the fallacies of the separate state militia systems for 
the regular army, company for company, proved 
themselves the equal of the best British troops while 
the militia constantly encountered difficulty. 

During the thirty-year period between the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War largely because of the 
success of the small professional army during the 
War of 1812 a plan encouraged by Calhoun, General 
Scott, and others was set forth which in effect re- 
quired the regular army to train recruits during na- 
tional emergencies. Obviously, the idea had merit, 
for it initiated for the first time standardization of 
training of the army and by men who were soldiers 
by profession. Unfortunately, the Indian wars fought 
largely by the regular army assisted by various state 
militia units prevented the introduction of the idea, 
and the plan of uniform training set forth went un- 
heeded. 

At the outbreak of the war with Mexico, the na- 
tional government was authorized to increase the 
regular army to sixteen thousand men and to raise 
fifty thousand volunteers for the armed forces. These 
troops were placed on duty under Section 8 of Article 
I of the Constitution which empowered Congress to 
raise and support armies and they were citizen 
soldiers. Although many regular army officers looked 
with disfavor upon the plan, the volunteers, even 
though lacking in discipline at the outset, distin- 
guished themselves in the siege and capture of 
Monterey, during September 1846. The Mexican 
campaign initiated many soldiers and officers, who 
later were leaders in the Civil War, in the rigors and 
hazards of warfare. Jefferson Davis served as com- 
mander of the Mississippi Rifles, George G. Meade 
who had been recently graduated from West Point 
was with the Topographical Engineers, Second Licu- 
tenant Ulysses S. Grant served with the Fourth In- 
fantry, and Captain Robert E. Lee acted as aide-de- 
camp to General Scott. 

It is interesting to note that Congress under the 
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Act of May 13, 1846 authorized the President to 
call volunteers to ‘‘serve twelve months or to the end 
of the war unless sooner discharged.” Unfortunately, 
the Chief Executive failed to direct the War Depart- 
ment to enlist men for the duration and many served 
under one-year enlistments. When Scott captured 
Vera Cruz in the spring of 1847 and desired to press 
on toward Mexico City, his campaign was halted by 
the expiration of these one-year enlistments, and it 
was necessary to await reinforcements. In this in- 
stance the fault lay with the President, whereas dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War the Continental Congress 
had not granted the Chief Executive the authority to 
enlist soldiers for the duration. 

The situation which faced Lincoln upon inaugural 
day, in a military sense, was appalling as well as criti- 
cal. With a regular army of approximately sixteen 
thousand men, with little or no organization for 
public defense, Lincoln assumed the presidency of 
a divided nation. As the attack upon Pearl Harbor 
united the American people behind Roosevelt, so did 
the attack upon Fort Sumter, Charleston, South 
Carolina unite the northern states behind Lincoln. 
While many officers resigned to serve the South, the 
enlisted men remained loyal to the Union. When Jef- 
ferson Davis, leader of the Confederacy, called for 
100,000 volunteers, Lincoln on advice of the War 
Department appealed for 40,000 men to join the 
army. The northern response to Lincoln’s appeal was 
instantaneous and over 200,000 men reported for 
duty. During the years 1861-1865, the weight of 
manpower and materials finally led to the defeat 
of the southern states, yet the national government 
did not profit from the experiences of the war and 
no military policy was initiated. 

On June 18, 1878, a joint committee of Congress 
was appointed to study the army and its organization 
and to report on the possibility of establishing a 
sound peacetime military system. This committee, 
known as the ‘Burnside Commission” was excel- 
lently qualified for such a study as it consisted of 
three senators and four representatives, all of whom 
were veterans of the Civil War. The Burnside Com- 
mittee, although they were war veterans, failed to 
draw up a sound plan for a national army and the 
opportunity to establish some form of compulsory 
military training failed. 

Little if anything was accomplished during ihe 
yeats 1878-1898. When war with Spain appeared 
imminent and the regular army consisted of 25,000 
men, an effective plan to wage a war was lacking. A 
portion of the difficulty arose from the control of the 
Commanding General over the military establish- 
ments and the War Department's control over fiscal 
matters. However, during the Spanish-American 
War, enlistments were for a period of two years, an 


improvement over the previous policy. In August, 
1899, Elihu Root, upon assuming the office of Secre- 
tary of War, set about to institute reforms. The office 
of Chief of Staff was set up under the Act of Febru- 
ary 3, 1903, and there was created simultaneously a 
General Staff. The Chief of Staff became the chief 
adviser to the Secretary of War and yet Root failed 
as had his predecessors in the establishment of a 
sound military system as no policy was established 
for training during peacetime an army available in 
national emergencies. 

The present Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, 
while serving in the same office during 1912 advo- 
cated the complete organization of the land forces 
of the United States into a regular army, an army of 
national citizens organized in peace in complete divi- 
sions and prepared to reenforce the regular army in 
time of war, and an army of volunteers to be organ- 
ized under prearranged plans. Stimson’s idea of 1912 
was essentially the plan adopted in the National De- 
fense Act of 1920. However, the details of Stimson’s 
1912 plan were not worked out at the time and 
shortly thereafter he resigned. 

World War I found America unprepared and 


‘lacking in trained officers and soldiers. In June, 1916 


Congress passed the National Defense Act authoriz- 
ing a great increase in the regular army and in De- 
cember 1916 the War College Division of the 
General Staff was ordered to prepare a plan of mili- 
tary organization based upon the principle of com- 
pulsory military training. Prior to the completion 
of the plans for military service on a compulsory 
basis, war became imminent and Congress passed the 
1917 Selective Service Act drafting various classes 
of men for the duration of the war. 

In 1919, a committee consisting of Senators Wads- 
worth of New York, Sutherland of West Virginia, 
New of Indiana, Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, 
Chamberlain of Oregon, Fletcher of Florida and 
Thomas of Colorado attempted to continue during 
peacetime the compulsory military system of training 
but the compulsory training proviso was withdrawn 
from the Wadsworth bill at the last minute in order 
to assure the passage of other features which were 
at the time considered more urgently needed. The 
revised bill now known as the National Defense Act 
of 1920 authorized the War Department to organize 
the new Army of the United States and permitted 
citizen soldiers from the National Guard to serve on 
the General Staff with professional soldiers. The 
country was divided into nine corps areas and provi- 
sions were adopted for annual encampments of the 
National Guards, the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Under the National Defense Act of 1920 an army 
of 280,000 had been authorized but in 1922 the 
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strength of the regular army was reduced to 
125,000. Although the strength was increased some- 
what during the years 1922-1939, the size of the 
standing army was out of all proportion to the na- 
tion’s population, if comparisons were made with 
European countries. Militaristic trends continued in 
Europe and the Orient yet America remained dor- 
mant attempting to feel secure behind the oceans and 
the United States Navy. By early 1940, following the 
outbreak of World War II and the successful in- 
vasion of Poland and Norway by Germany the execu- 
tive members of the Military Training Camps 
Association of the United States for the Second 
Corps Area met in New York to discuss the prospects 
of compulsory military training for American youth. 
The meeting was attended by such men as Grenville 


Clarke, Lewis B. Hershey, and others, and the bill 
drawn by the committee was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on June 20, 1940 by Senator Burke of Nebraska, 
and in the House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive James W. Wadsworth of New York. The Burke- 
Wadsworth bill, known as the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President in September, 1940. Under 
its provisions, the United States began its first peace- 
time draft and at the outbreak of war on December 7, 
1941 had more than one and one-half million troops 
under arms, half of whom were selectees drawn for 
service under the Burke-Wadsworth bill. This far- 
sighted bill paved the way for the organization of 
the forces which will crush the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
axis and once again permit nations to live at peace. 


Methods of Guidance in 
General Education 


RALPH N. D. ATKINSON 
South High School, Denver, Colorado 


General education is that type of education which 
treats the broad scope of the individual’s learning in 
his preparation for life. It has developed out of the 
home room and has incorporated the principles of 
the eight-year study which Dr. Aiken developed 
through the aid of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. In this work the teacher tries to guide his 
pupil in all the phases of his learning to meet the 
pupil’s felt needs and the needs of which he is 
unaware. The writer has worked at the South High 
School in Denver where this plan grew out of the 
experiences of the faculty, pupils, and parents. This 
school is situated in the center of a very fine cultural 
district. There is very little variation in the type 
of children attending this school. The teachers are 
thus aided in their efforts at guidance; however, the 
problems of guidance, rightly done, are very chal- 
lenging. 

The school has approximately eighty teachers who 
help provide the education for the nearly twenty-six 
hundred students attending. About half the teachers 
have general education classes and are responsible 
for the guidance of their respective groups for their 
entire stay at South. The school is well equipped to 
handle this sort of teaching enterprise. It has a splen- 
did system of visual education which was made more 
complete than most schools because of the efforts of 
a movie club. This club has purchased $1,900.00 


worth of machines, screens, and other mechanical 
devices for the school. Every room has access to mo- 
tion pictures, film strip, and slide pictures. It is pos- 
sible for several rooms to operate during the same 
period, which is quite often the case. 

The various industrial and business enterprises in 
the city have cooperated with the schools in allowing 
visitations and have furnished guides to make these 
more meaningful. They have also helped train some 
of the students for industrial positions in their re- 
spective plants. The school thus has a place where it 
can get real aid in apprenticeship for its students 
who plan to follow that type of work. This is a vital 
stimulant to the vocational guidance program. This 
plan of guidance is one part of the problem of the 
general education teacher; however, to him is charge¢ 
the full responsibility of guidance from every point 
of view since he has charge of the development ot 
the individual students in his class for their entire 
high school training. Teacher, pupil, administra 
tors, and parents work together to see that the stu 
dents’ individual needs and desires are met. It is out 
hope that if the individual’s desires do not not cor 
respond with his needs and capabilities that we cas 
adroitly get him to desire a developmental program 
within the sphere of his possible achievement. The 
above background gives one some concept of the set 
ting for the program of guidance which every alet 
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general education teacher should study. 

What are the other kinds of guidance of which 
the teacher must avail himself? There is not a com- 
plete agreement even among the experts concerning 
the several kinds of guidance that should be included 
in an educational program. 

Proctor in dealing with guidance includes four 
other types or kinds of guidance in addition to voca- 
tional and educational. He treats the following in his 
list: 

. Educational guidance 
. Vocational guidance 
. Guidance in social and civic activities 
4. Guidance in health and physical activities 
. Guidance in the worthy use of leisure time 
. Guidance in character-building activities’ 

Myers in his treatment of vocational guidance has 
a chapter on other kinds of guidance than vocational 
guidance.” In this he shows the types of guidance as 
treated by several authors. It is well here to requote 
several of these quotations from Myers as they give 
a concise picture of the nature of guidance. He shows 
how Jones, in the 1930 edition of his book, lists six 
phases of guidance, as he calls them: 

1. Vocational guidance 
. Course, curriculum, and school guidance 
3. Civic and moral guidance 
4. Leisure time, vocational, or cultural guid- 
ance 
5. Social guidance 
6. Leadership guidance® 
He further quotes Jones’ revised edition to show the 
reduction that Jones made in his list as follows: 
1. Course, curriculum, and school guidance— 
“educational guidance” 
. Vocational guidance 
3. Leisure-time guidance 
4. Leadership guidance‘ 

Myers then gives the list of Koos and Kefauver 
who mention five kinds of guidance, though giving 
most of their attention to educational and vocational. 
“Other aspects of life,” they say, “in which guidance 
must be provided in order to make it sufficiently in- 
clusive are the recreational aspects, health, and that 
broad and composite aspect that may be designated as 


civic-social-moral.”’® Their list, therefore, includes 
the following: 


* William Martin Proctor, Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ante (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925). 

“George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational 
Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941). 

Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930), p. 30. 

\ lbid., Second Edition (1934), p. 47. 

Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, Guidance in 


Secondary Schools (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932), p. 15. 


. Educational guidance 
. Vocational guidance 
. Recreational guidance 
. Health guidance 
5. Civic-social-moral guidance 

Brewer expands the number of items in his list 

to ten: 
Educational guidance 
Vocational guidance 
Religious guidance 
Guidance ‘for home relationships”’ 
Guidance “for citizenship” 
Guidance “‘for leisure and recreation” 
Guidance “in personal well-being” 
Guidance “in right-doing”’ 
Guidance “in wholesome and cultural ac- 
tion” 

10. Guidance “in thoughtfulness and coopera- 

tion’’® 

Paterson, Schneidler, and Williamson mention 
five kinds of guidance, as follows: 

1. Educational guidance 

2. Vocational Guidance 

3. Personal guidance (including social, emo- 
tional, and leisure-time guidance ) 

4. Health guidance 

5. Economic guidance’ 

Certain writers and speakers have referred to still 
other kinds of guidance, among them “personality 
guidance” and “mental guidance.” One speaker on 
the subject recently said: “There are at least seven- 
teen different kinds of guidance,” though he did not 
proceed to name them nor to support his statement. 
Indeed, at a meeting of collegiate registrars some 
years ago one paper bore the title “Fifty-seven Vari- 
eties of Guidance.’’* 

Myers says: “Careful examination of the lists pre- 
sented . . . will convince one that there is a consider- 
able degree of agreement as to the kinds of guid- 
ance.” ‘On the other hand, no small amount of dis- 
agreement is evident.”® He then points out those 
items which appear throughout the lists and those 
only appearing in one or two. He maintains that in 
order to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions it is 
necessary to have a frame of reference for com- 
parative purposes. 

These lists of types of guidance are in brief an 
outline of the types of consideration that a teacher 
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* John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932). 

™Donald G. Paterson, Gwendolen G. Schneidler, and Ed- 
mund G. Williamson, Student Guidance Techniques (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), p. 3. 

*Max McConn, “Fifty-seven Varieties of Guidance,” Bul- 
letin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, II 
(April 1928), 351. 

* George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational 
Guidance, p. 15. 
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of general education should ponder. It behooves 
him to study and become adept at handling these 
various types of guidance with the individuals in his 
groups. He should do all that is possible to get a 
better method of building a plan whereby he can give 
the students entrusted to his care the enrichment from 
their general education class that they deserve. Per- 
sonnel work in high school is one of the most chal- 
lenging of all the aspects of modern education. It is 
here that someone takes the plastic boy and helps 
mold him for good or bad in his preparation for life. 
Anyone who has been given the responsibility of a 
general education class and the far reaching guidance 
of tomorrow’s citizenry should be continually alert as 
to the possibilities of his trust. It is with these 
thoughts in mind that the writer offers this brief 
treatise considering the question: ‘“‘How should the 
teacher of general education handle the question of 
guidance so that he can help his students reach their 
maximum attainment?” 

We have to be careful in our thinking not to con- 
fuse educational guidance and education. Educa- 
tional guidance is a process of helping in the choice 
of course, curriculum, and school, while education 
deals with the methods and techniques of teaching 
and learning. In this regard Myers says: 

The crux of the whole matter is that educa- 
tional guidance is a process, not a method or 
set of methods. It is a process of aiding the in- 
dividual to place himself continually in the 
most favorable setting or environment for his 
education, not methods of promoting that edu- 
cation once he is in such environment. It is 
based upon differences in educational oppor- 
tunities and requirements as well as upon differ- 
ences among individuals. It is concerned with 
helping the individual to plan wisely his edu- 
cational program and not to put himself in posi- 
tion to carry forward successfully that program 
along lines that society considers wholesome 
both for itself and for him.’° 

A student who is striving to attain some recog- 
nized objectives is more easily guided by a friend 
whose experience and wisdom can be lent to aid in 
attaining those objectives. All of us live forward to- 
ward the goals and aims we have set for ourselves. 
The teacher has made his most significant accom- 
plishment when he can discover the worthy things 
a student wishes to do and can help him attain these 
purposes. It is then that the relation between the 
teacher and the student is one capable of wholesome 
accomplishment. Cox and Duff in their book on 
guidance give the following twelve principles of 
guidance: 


* Ibid., p. 24. 


1. Guidance consists in helping pupils to set 
up objectives that are for them dynamic, 
reasonable, and worth while, and in helping 
them, so far as possibie, to attain these ob 
jectives., 

2. The major fields in which guidance is neces- 

sary are health, vocation, avocation, educa- 

tion, and human relations. 

The idea of guidance is inherent in all ef- 

forts to educate. 

4. The kind and amount of guidance needed 
varies greatly with different children and 
in different situations and at different times. 

5. The need for guidance is particularly acute 
today because of : 

a. Increased complexity of our social organi- 
zation. 

b. Rapidity of change in our social organiza- 
tion. 

c. The changing character of sanctions as 
determined by: 
(1) The home. 
(2) The community. 
(3) The church. 

d. The industrial situation. 

e. The economic situation. 

f. The demands of life in a modern democ- 
racy. 

6. This new concept of guidance is largely a 
result of democratic tendencies in educational 
administration. The proper development of 
a guidance program is dependent on these 
same tendencies. 

7. The major work of guidance must be done 
by classroom and homeroom teachers. 

8. The work of the guidance specialist is: 

a. To stimulate, guide, and check the guid- 
ance activities of teachers. 

b. To give specialized expert advice where 
necessary. 

9. A research and measurement program is an 
essential part of successful guidance work. 

10. An adequate, accessible, and flexible system 
of records is necessary for good guidance 
work. 

11. The proper adaptation of curriculum and 
method to the needs of individual pupils 1s 
best promoted through guidance activities of 
teachers working in a democratically organ- 
ized school system. 

12. Provision for and promotion of guidance 
activities is a major responsibility of admin- 
istrative officers." 

The work of the guidance teacher must be broad 


Ww 





"Philip W. L. Cox and John Carr Duff, Guidance by 1 
Classroom Teacher (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938), pp. 14-15. 
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in its scope. There is a danger that personnel work 
will be too narrow in its outlook and thus it behooves 
the teacher to search completely every item of needed 
adjustment for the individual pupil both now and 
later. The school cannot complete this work; how- 
ever, it can aid the individual students in solving 
their own guidance problems. In this regard Hamrin 
and Erickson give a summary of ten basic concepts: 

1. Human values are of greatest importance. 

2. Guidance is interested in the ‘whole 
child.” 

. The situation including the home, school, 
church, and community must always be con- 
sidered. 

4. Frequently, guidance workers should at- 
tempt to change situations rather than at- 
tempt to fit the individual to his present 
circumstances. 

. Guidance or personnel work must be pro- 
vided for all children and not just for 
problem children or for the select few. 

. Guidance is a continuous process. 

. Guidance must be a unitary function since 
all aspects of a person’s development are 
interrelated. 

. Guidance is not prescriptive but rather 
works toward the goal of self-direction. 

. All teachers must be guidance workers. 

10. There should be a definite plan to care for 
the guidance function in every school.’ 

The teacher’s main objective in developing the 
techniques of guidance and pupil counseling should 
be centered in a sincere desire to help the pupil to 
find himself. He should stimulate the student to 
appreciate the opportunities offered him through the 
school and have the desire to take full advantage of 
these opportunities. Germane and Germane help the 
guidance teacher here when he is confused as to how 
to carry on a group guidance program. They give a 
four point program illustrating the purpose of group 
guidance as follows: 

1. Group guidance often paves the way for 
individual counseling. Students may receive 
great stimulation from their group discus- 
sions. As the problems raised and the points 
of views presented cannot be satisfactorily 
concluded in group discussions, they impel 
the student to seek a private interview, or 
individual counseling. 

. A vast amount of necessary information con- 
cerning all the areas of experiencing can be 
studied and discussed by the students in a 
group, often more effectively than otherwise. 


_ “Shirley A. Hamrin and Clifford E. Erickson, Guidance in 
the Secondary School (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1939), p. 17. 


3. A wealth of very significant data necessary 
for the preliminary preparation to individual 
counseling can often be best secured through 
group guidance. For instance, it would be ex- 
travagantly expensive in time and money to 
collect individually the data concerning each 
student in areas such as his vocational inter- 
ests, his probable scholastic aptitude as de- 
termined by so-called intelligence tests, his 
reading-study ranking, or his status with re- 
gard to adjustment patterns such as the so- 
cial, emotional, and family. All these tests, 
questionnaires, and inventories can be ad- 
ministered very effectively in small groups. A 
great mass of information essential for indi- 
vidual counseling can best be collected in the 
group guidance period. 

i. Probably one of the most vital by-products 
of group guidance is the social experiencing 
inherent in a joint or cooperative enterprise 
of the students themselves as they attempt 
to make a vocational survey of their com- 
munity or to participate in some of its social, 
political, or recreational enterprises.** 

The teacher in following the development of this 
paper has considered the steps in the development 
of a plan of guidance which can be used in a general 
education class setup. To begin with, it was necessary 
for the teacher interested in developing a usable plan 
of guidance for his group counseling to get the dif- 
ferent ideas in mind as to what types of guidance 
should be considered. The next step was to study 
these types and see if there was a possibility of its 
application to a group situation. Then the last con- 
sideration which grows from this study was whether 
or not such a plan could be worked with a group. 

The writer gained a concept from this study which 
had not presented itself to him before. This con- 
cept is that the entire field, even though some of the 
writers of guidance material are in disagreement con- 
cerning many of the minor principles, has better 
possibilities of success if the teacher uses for his 
process an attack beginning with group guidance. 
This has paved the way many times for real indi- 
vidual counseling opportunities because of the stim- 
ulation that some student has received. The answers 
to these problems, most often, are not given in the 
group discussions but are received from private in- 
terviews which the student has been impelled to 
seek. This proposition is very vital to the writer as 
a problem of this sort was actually raised and 
answered in this way during his high school training. 
He has the highest respect for the teacher-principal 


Charles E, Germane and Edith G. Germane, Personnel 
Work in Hieh School (New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1941), pp. 457-458. 
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who helped in this counseling. 

Guidance then is not a methodology but a process. 
It is that dynamic process of helping the individual 
students to find their place in life. It is the process 
which allows the youth to express themselves in 
terms accepted by adults on an adult level. Pupils 
detest being continually told everything that they 
should do because some self-righteous adult thinks it 
best. They want to express themselves. They will 
seek personal guidance if they see that they can use 
it in becoming an adult who is accepted as such by 
adults. They want to grow up and they want some 
part in this procedure other than the merely bio- 
logical addition of the necessary years. These consid- 
erations are vital to the teacher who has for his pur- 


port the real guidance of youth. This plan will help 
youth to build wisely 47s educational program. Such 
a program will include all that society considers 
wholesome both for itself and for the student, but 
it will have grown from the youth himself without 
the idea entering in that this is what adults think his 
task should be. Thus by this group method of stimu- 
lation a vast amount of information will get into the 
thinking of youth and will compel him to develop 
a program of guidance for himself, perhaps soliciting 
the aid of an adult he believes in. This is a dynamic 
study for all who are interested in developing a 
guidance program. It can help build better American 
citizens. 


Visual and Other Aids 


ROBERT E. JEWETT 
Department of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Under present conditions the social studies teacher 
is faced with a difficult task of depicting for his stu- 
dents the wartime activities and wartime responsi- 
bilities of the national government. The teachers’ 
task can be lightened if he avails himself of the films 
now being produced and distributed by the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures of the Office of War Information. 
Twenty-one such films are now available for school 
use. These films are categorized and listed below: 

AVIATION FILMS 

Bomber, Winning Your Wings, and Target for 
Tonight. 

WAR PRODUCTION 

Bomber, Tanks, Lake Carrier, and The Arm Be- 
hind the Army. 

WARTIME FARMING 

Henry Browne, Farmer, Home on the Range, and 
Democracy in Action. 

CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITIES 

Divide and Conquer, Safeguarding Military In- 
formation, Manpower, and Salvage. 

ARMED FORCES 

Ring of Steel, and Winning Your Wings. 

CARGO SHIP WORKERS 
Men and the Sea. 

FIGHT OF THE ALLIES 
Listen to Britain, and Western Front. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
Campus on the March. 
War AIMS 

Henry Wallace’s stirring pronouncement of our 
war aims: The Price of Victory. 

For the social studies teacher who is concerned 
with giving his students a comprehensive picture of 


Great Britain at war, a new film catalog by the 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, should prove helpful. This catalog 
entitled, Films of Britain at War, lists 167 films 
with annotations. All of these are sponsored by the 
British government and they attempt to depict a 
well-rounded picture of the war effort. With few 
exceptions, these are 16 mm. sound films. The fol- 
lowing major headings under which the films are 
listed in the catalog will give some idea of the types 
available: 

Armed Services; Britain’s Allies; British Com- 
monwealth of Nations; Civilian Defense; The Farm 
Front; The Home Front; The Industrial Front; 
Transport and Communications; and Women in War: 

Social studies instructors who wish to increase their 
students’ understanding of Russia will welcome the 
new catalog just released by Artkino Pictures, Inc., 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York City. The catalog 
includes a description of thirty-nine feature-length 
documentary films and seventy-five shorts. All are 
produced by the Soviet government. The feature- 
length films are classified under the following head- 
ings: 

Russia at War; Modern Russia; The History of the 
Russian People; The Founding of the Soviet Re 
public; and Documentary Films. 

Twenty of the short subjects are devoted to the 
Soviet war effort. Other short subjects are classified 
under the following headings: 

Science; Industry; Agriculture; Natural Resources; 
Transport facilities; and The Soviet Constitution. 

For those teachers who wish to bring to their pu- 
pils scenes of the actual conflict, News Thrills, Vol. 
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III, produced by Official Films, Inc., 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, should be helpful. Vol. 
[II includes the following: 

United Nations Stop Rommel. This film depicts 
the activities of the British and American air forces 
in halting the advances of the Axis forces. 

United States Marines Capture Solomon Islands. 
This film depicts the landing of the Marines in their 
attack upon Japanese held positions. The part played 
by Army flying fortresses is included in the film. 

United States Rangers Raid Dieppe. This film 
shows the manner in which United States Rangers 
cooperated with Canadian and British in the assault 
upon occupied France. 

1100 United States and British Planes Bomb Ger- 
many. In this film United States Douglas bombers 
participate in a raid on a German industrial city. 


News NOTES 
Pictorial Films, Inc., RKO Building, Radio City, 


New York City, has ready for distribution a film 
series entitled: The Story of Civilization. The series 
consists of seventeen film programs of four reels 
each (approximately thirty-five minutes running 
time). The development of civilization is treated un- 
der the following general topics: ‘Evolution of Eco- 
nomic Life,’’ “Man Against Nature,” and “March 
of Civilization.” One may obtain a catalog describing 
the series in detail as well as rental and purchase 
prices by writing to Pictorial Films, Inc. 

The United States Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has three films avail- 
able for distribution dealing with fuel conservation. 
They are entitled, Heat and Its Control, The Story 
of Rock Wool Home Insulation, and The Story of 
Petroleum. Coal for Victory, a film dealing with the 
same subject, may be obtained from the United States 
Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel, Box 483, 
Washington, D.C. 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 


Horace M. Kallen, one of our keenest minds, ex- 
pressed doubts recently about the success of our 
schools in providing ‘‘Education for Freedom.” His 
penetrating discussion appeared in the issues of The 
Nation’s Schools for November and December. 

A democratic society does not trammel the intel- 
lectual, religious, and economic life of its citizens. 
For its faith is that men grow in freedom as their 
choices increase and diversify and they learn how ‘‘to 
orchestrate them into a personal history ever richer, 
more flexible, more diversified, harmonious, smooth- 
moving and self-reliant.” Such growth requires ac- 
tion. Teachers are likely to sabotage action by incul- 
cating dogmas instead of insisting upon deeds. 
Schools too often are “factories of conformity, where- 
as they should be the homes of apprenticeship in 
liberty.” 

Efforts of the school to make free individuals are 
likely to be handicapped also by its preoccupation 
with vocations. It follows so easily from this pre- 
occupation that “‘the instrumental skills of earning a 
living are exalted above the values of living a life.” 
As taught, those skills commonly stress the servile 
more than the creative. Conformity in skill is striven 
for, else a job will be jeopardized while creative 
impulses are largely neglected. The safe man is 


molded, not the free man, and liberty remains a 
matter of precept and not of practice. 

Yet freedom really feeds only on its exercise. 
Do schools give it exercise? Do they inspire a fight- 
ing faith in freedom, or do they arouse an aversion 
to its responsibilities? Have we been so busy making 
education free to all men that we have neglected the 
ways for using education to shape those men into 
truly and responsibly free beings? We extended edu- 
cational opportunity to all, and then to all extended 
the matter and methods of schooling according to 
authoritarian tradition. Progressive education has ac- 
cepted the theory of liberty and has been seeking 
methods for using it. Teachers have opposed progres- 
sive education, in Dr. Kallen’s opinion, in no small 
measure because employers want obedient, special- 
ized employees and not “free, harmoniously devel- 
oped citizens, for such citizens, disciplined in the 
liberties of the method of science, are likely to be 
troublemakers.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Kallen insisted that free men, 
to remain free, must still continue to learn the ways 
of war in order that their passion for peace shall not 
be put at naught by the enemies of peace who are 
better skilled in war. 


LIBRARIES AS POLITICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Americans do not look upon their public libraries 
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as instruments for shaping political control. Yet this 
is the conclusion of a foreign observer. Dr. Hans 
Thierbach, a nazi scholar, so described them in an 
article he wrote for a German periodical. That our 
libraries play this role was so plain to him that he 
entitled his article, ‘American Public Libraries as 
Instrument in the Shaping of Political Control.” This 
unusual interpretation was translated as the leading 
article of The Saturday Review of Literature for 
November 21, under the title of “What the Nazis 
Say about American Libraries.’ 

To an American much that Dr. Thierbach says 
shows a misunderstanding of our attitudes and pur- 
poses. Many of his observations seem to us to be 
distorted by his nazi squint, although he would say 
the strabismus is ours. Nevertheless, we must agree 
that our libraries, which are a harmonious part of 
American culture, do support the American way and 
slant. In so far, Dr. Thierbach is right. 

The American reader, Dr. Thierbach observed, re- 
gards the public library as his property, and the li- 
brary abets him by subordinating itself to his wishes, 
convenience, and comfort. It caters to the needs of 
business and other groups, provides lecture halls and 
courses, and circulates more books than any other na- 
tion on earth. This, he says, is astonishing, but his 
reasons astonish us: 

At first glance it is astonishing that the use of 
libraries has acquired such tremendous propor- 
tions in a country where “‘intellectual pursuits” 
have no special privileges; where, as a rule, they 
are not more remunerative than skilled labor, 
and where they have no more social prestige 
than do pursuits which require no basic intel- 
lectual training. The answer to this may be 
found in the following circumstance. The 
American educational system makes it possible 
for anyone to continue interrupted training at a 
later date... . A teacher in an elementary school 
can always become a teacher in a higher educa- 
tional institution. . . . That is why one repeat- 
edly sees grey-haired men diligently working at 
their further education in American libraries. 

Among other reasons for the great extent of our 
library service are the American belief that everyone 
is capable of acquiring an education, our rejection 
of the Old World idea of “‘ ‘the lower classes,’ ’’ the 
responsiveness of libraries to the wishes of readers, 
and the library’s ‘‘outspoken missionary zeal for the 
democratic ideal and complete exclusion of all Ger- 
man national socialist literature. . . .” For all these 


reasons the American library is a political influence 
of inestimable power. 

The American library, said Dr. Thierbach, is a 
great propaganda instrument. The United States is 
much more concerned about Americanizing aliens 


than about helping foreigners to conserve and cher- 
ish the culture of their home lands. American |i- 
braries have all sorts of books and devices to wean 
away the alien and to teach him the American lan- 
guage, ideals, and ways. Where there are immigrant 
patrons, the libraries often have librarians who can 
talk the foreign tongue and thus more easily further 
the work of Americanization. Since Americans as a 
tule give foreigners little consideration, the immi- 
grant is very happy in the American library and 
more ready to follow its lead. Hence, Dr. Thierbach 
sorrowfully reports, “estrangement from the German 
homeland and assimilation into the American scene 
appear to be unavoidable facts. . . .”” He does not 
say that Germany treats her foreigners differently, 
giving them much consideration and helping them 
to conserve and cherish the culture of their native 
lands. 

In America, Dr. Thierbach states, everything is 
done to foster Anglo-American prejudices and views 
and to spread the hates and misconceptions of Ger- 
many voiced by her enemies. Even such an “upright 
leader of American politics” as Colonel Lindbergh is 
condemned and his books are boycotted by the li- 
braries, because he tried to correct American miscon- 
ceptions about Europe and about Germany especially 
In America, the German cannot find the books every- 
where read nowadays in Germany. Instead, the li- 
braries shower him with the works of Germany's 
enemies—Emil Ludwig, Thomas Mann, and the rest. 
In places like New York, libraries even use Jewish 
librarians to expound American ideals and express 
overt enmity to Germany. 


EssAYS ON MAN 


To the list of distinguished thinkers whose essays 
on man have adorned the pages of Fortune magazine 
should now be added the name of Julian Huxley. 
In the December issue there appeared a prophetic 
article by the distinguished British scientist entitled 
‘The Biologist Looks at Man.” 

Dr. Huxley takes issue with the thinkers whose 
essays preceded his in the series. The issue is the 
familiar one: Shall the universe be interpreted by the 
use of absolutes, eternal values, which—as soul, eter- 
nity, God, the changeless—stand over against the 
finite and relative values of time and space? Or 
shall it be interpreted as a unity unfissured by dicho- 
tomies, an on-going process with a history and a 
future, in which man has appeared and in which, 
through him, soul and value and what we call the 
spiritual come to light in and as part of the unfolding 
process? These two ways of thinking, said Dr. Hux- 
ley, are irreconcilable and not complementary. 

He does not agree with those who say that the 
scientific method can take us only part of the way 
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in interpreting the universe while the rest of the way 
must be traveled along the avenue of absolutist 
thought. Scientific thought is not incomplete thought. 
It is misjudged because it happened to begin in the 
physical, material field. It has not remained there. 
After a considerable time, the scientific approach 
employed in the inorganic field was applied to the 
organic, and modern biology developed. Still later 
arose the science of mind. Men were wise in apply- 
ing the scientific method first to lifeless matter, for 
it was the simplest to deal with. It is unfortunate 
that so many interpret this development of scientific 
thinking as a demonstration of the insufficiency of 
the scientific approach. It testifies merely to the fact 
that the development is as yet incomplete. Scientific 
thinking, having moved from the physical sciences 
to biology and recently to psychology, now should 
go on into the fields of human mind and affairs. 

It required only a few centuries for the scientific 
approach to revolutionize man’s thinking about the 
physical universe and about biology. Will it not con- 
tinue to revolutionize our thinking as it moves out 
into areas of the universe other than the physical? 
Scientific psychology is in its infancy. It awaits the 
invention of new tools of investigation as the once 
infant mechanics awaited the telescope and the 
calculus. 

Despite, its youth, science, said Dr. Huxley, has 
already provided us with several important principles 
for our thought and outlook: 

One is that the universe is not dualistic but 
monistic; another is the incorporation of values 
within the scientific picture, and a reconcilia- 
tion of their absoluteness in principle with their 
relativity in practice; a third is the real existence 
of progress in evolution; a fourth is the com- 
plete and sole responsibility of man for achiev- 
ing any further progress that may be made on 
this planet, and the falsity of all his attempts 
to shift any of the burden of his responsibiilties 
onto the shoulders of outside powers; and a 
fifth is the establishment of the developed hu- 
man personality as the highest product of the 
universe (or at least the highest product of 
which we have any knowledge), with all the 
implications of this fact for our social and politi- 
cal philosophy. 

Dr. Huxley discussed each of these principles in 
turn. He postulated the principle that human think- 
ing prefers the simpler explanation to the more com- 
plex. For that reason it will accept the unitary view 
of the universe, seeing it as an extremely gradual 
evolution in which both the inorganic and the or- 
ganic are parts of a single evolutionary process, since 
both are composed of the same units or chemical ele- 
ments. 


It is not necessary also to postulate the addition 
of life or mind or soul at this point in evolution 
or that, thus setting up dualisms. Matter and mind, 
he affirms, are two aspects of one reality, the ‘‘one 
world stuff.’’ On the postulate of simplicity of hy- 
pothesis, Dr. Huxley assumes that what we con- 
ceive as mind—psychic activity of some sort—exists 
throughout the universe. He rejects both one-sided 
materialism and one-sided (metaphysical) idealism. 

His explanation of what mind may mean, which 
he states at some length, is worth thinking about. He 
uses a suggestive analogy. Electrical activity, we know 
now, accompanies all vital activities. Before the de- 
velopment of modern apparatus, however, we were 
aware of it only when it was highly concentrated 
in such creatures as the electric eel. A biologic ‘‘acci- 
dent” thus made it known to us. May it not be sug- 
gested that, similarly, “ ‘psychoid’ happenings’’ ac- 
company all activities of the ‘‘world stuff,” but that 
only when the level of intensity is high enough do 
we declare that such happenings are psychic or men- 
tal, as we know them? At least this is the simplest 
hypothesis at present which provides the bridge be- 
tween man and lifeless matter. 

In evolution all sorts of vital forms have been 
tried; many became specialized and so reached the 
end of a line, while a few remained generalized and 
capable of further evolution. Man alone was an evo- 
lution that brought values and ideals into being and 
so changed the character of progress. Values and 
ideals introduced new modes of progress: the Good, 
the True, and the Beautiful. Man, then, is a cul- 
minating point, ‘‘the agent of his fate and the trustee 
of progress for life.” He cannot shirk his responsi- 
bilities, putting them off on God or other outside 
power. 

What of absolute values? They can be absolute 
in principle while relative in practice, and absolutism 
and relativism can be reconciled by uniting them in 
the right direction. Man tends naturally to think in 
absolute and not in relative terms. This is an ancient 
failing whose psychological basis Dr. Huxley de- 
scribed at length. The lesson of science is that man 
must resist this tendency to absolutism. Paradoxically. 
we have found that we get more and more certain 
knowledge as we reject the possibility of absolute 
certainty or completeness. This view applies to beauty 
and goodness as well as to truth. 

Dr. Huxley himself did not attempt to provide 
certitude. On the basis of existing, imperfect knowl- 
edge, he suggested forming hypotheses about human 
conduct which are directive, inspiring, and require 
the highest ethical responsibility. To him, ethics 
is a capstone of science. The pursuit of these hy- 
potheses will provide experiences which will lead 
to better insight and to better formulations of ideals. 
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Diametrically opposed to Dr. Huxley’s views of 
the role of scientific thinking are those of the well- 
known Chinese author and thinker, Lin Yutang. In 
an article on ““When East Meets West,” in the Af- 
lantic Monthly for December, he condemned the sci- 
entific approach. Western thought, he declared, has 
been rendered impotent by scientific materialism. 
Western preoccupation with facts tends to domi- 
nate even our social science, as if there were no areas 
of truth beyond the verifiable. As a result, the West 
neglects the realm of values and the imponderables 
in human relations. It is to these that the East has 
long given much thought, recognizing mere facts as 
secondary in importance. 

The distinguished Chinese, like most other people, 
thinks of science as it was in its earlier development 
and does not view it with the eye of a Huxley. Are 
the ancient dualisms unshakable, or is Huxley right 
in saying that values and facts can be resolved in sci- 
ence where the ethical takes its place at the top in sci- 
entific philosophy? This controversy is quite old, and 
several schools of philosophy have sought to resolve 
the dualisms. One suspects that another, great rev- 
olution in thinking is on the way, its progress await- 
ing the invention of tools for social science, as Dr. 
Huxley pointed out, like those which revolutionized 
physical science. 


SOCIAL PERSPECTIVE 


The Director of the School of Education, Russell 
Sage College (Troy, New York), Edward G. Olsen, 
summarized clearly what is required in “Educating 
for Social Perspective,” in The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association for December. After 
succinctly describing the nature of the world crisis 
and our basic problem in terms of ten theses, he 
brought them together into one summary conclusion: 
“Technology requires specialization, which produces 
interdependence, which demands coordination, which 
compels planning, which should be democratically 
organized for purposes of general social advance.” 

What, then, is the school’s responsibility? It is 
responsible, among other things, for developing a 
genuine social perspective upon resource planning. 
Mr. Olsen presented an excellent chart to show what 
is involved in such planning whether under demo- 
cratic or dictatorial leadership. He listed our re- 
sources as five in number: natural, technological, 
human, institutional, and aspirational. These are 
functionally interrelated, since the earth resources 
are transformed by machines controlled by people 
who work by the use of mass habits, with the pur- 
pose of achieving civic goals. To study these resources 
“in their functional flow’ requires ‘‘an integrated sci- 
ence-social studies curriculum sequence.’ The author 
sketched the teaching elements of such a curriculum. 


The article contains many suggestions. By no 
means its least distinction is its grasp of the trend 
of the times and of how that trend will affect schools 
and teaching. The chart of the five resources and the 
related areas of knowledge is a very useful one. 


YOUTH’S VIEWS 


Last month some of the outstanding views of 
high school youth about the world of today were 
stated here, as they were found in a recent Fortune 
poll. In the December issue, Fortune concluded the 
analysis of the poll. This summary dealt with views 
on matters of immediate concern to young people. 
The questions put to youth were about work, further 
schooling, relations with parents and teachers, atti- 
tudes toward girls, drinking, one’s spouse-to-be, and 
views on church-going. 

Much of this study will interest teachers. A num- 
ber of youth far exceeding the proportion now in 
the professions state that they expect to be profes- 
sional men and women. At the same time, in com- 
parison with the social need for them, very few 
indeed plan to work in industry and agriculture. 
Moreover, the expectation of earnings far exceeds 
what men and women hitherto have been receiving. 
An amazing proportion expect to go on to higher 
institutions of learning. 

Are youth suffering from illusions? Are they get- 
ting a true or false picture of what they can reason- 
ably expect in their careers? Why do so many set 
their hearts on the already crowded professions? If 
the Fortune survey is a pretty accurate one, does it 
reveal a problem for the school? Are young people 
being oriented to the business world as it is, or are 
they leaving school with false notions about their 
own abilities, about wage levels, about available em- 
ployment in this field or that, and with unwarranted 
aversion to industrial and agricultural pursuits? 


For TEACHER AND CLASSROOM 


The supplement to Fortune for December is a 
twenty-page study of ‘“The Domestic Economy,” the 
third to examine possible courses of action of “The 
United States in a New World.” The preceding 
studies were of ‘Relations with Britain” and “Pacific 
Relations.” This series is especially useful for teach- 
ers of social studies. 

The recent announcement of Sir William Bever- 
idge’s Report, in London, lends significance to the 
Fortune supplement. The Beveridge Report promises 
to be of great importance. Its proposals for a Na- 
tional Minimum in Great Britain already have at- 
tracted widespread attention and comment. A con- 
servative’s program for universal social insurance 
covering unemployment, ill health and accidents, the 
costs of marriage and childbirth, and providing for 
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child care and for old age, is indeed startling. Yet 
it is no sudden thing, nor one neglected in this coun- 
try. The Fortune supplement favors an enlarged so- 
cial-security program after the war. It is worthwhile 
to read it in connection with an account of the Bev- 
eridge Report. For the latter, see, for instance, Rich- 
ard Lee Strout’s ‘“The Beveridge Report,” in the De- 
cember 14 issue of The New Republic. 

The entire November issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology dealt with “Inter-American Re- 
lations in Education.” The federal Office of Educa- 
tion, the Department of State, and the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs cooperated in 
its preparation. Present plans and activities of gov- 
ernment agencies were explained, suitable activities 
for schools were described, and practical examples 
were given from work in the public schools of Louisi- 
ana and elsewhere. 

The “NEA Journal War Guide,” in The Journa! 
of the National Education Association for Decem- 
ber, lists the available official publications on Educa- 
tion in Wartime, Children and the War, Fundamen- 
tals of Citizenship, High School Victory Corps, Li- 
braries and the War, Movies, Films, and Radio, Post- 
war Reconstruction, Saving and Conserving, The 
United Nations, War Facts, and on other matters. 
This brief bibliography is timely and valuable. 

In our last issue attention was directed to the 
reports of four of the five wartime committees of 
Pennsylvania’s Department of Public Instruction, 
which appeared in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
for October and November. In the December issue, 
the fifth report was given: ‘‘Recommendations of the 
Committee on Social Studies and Geography.” This 





Book Reviews and Book Notes 


report offers definite suggestions concerning curricu- 
lum adjustments, organization of materials, and pro- 
cedures. As a general guide, teachers will find it a 
great help. The report is printed also in the De- 
cember number of Pennsylvania Public Instruction. 

In December, long ago, Pennsylvania ratified the 
Constitution. And in December the Bill of Rights 
was adopted. It is fitting therefore that on December 
12, 1942, the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
(Harrisburg, Pa.) should have issued a 16-page 
bulletin on “Pennsylvania and the Federal Union,”’ 
a review of the part that state played in developing 
the American union. Cooperating with the Commis- 
sion were the Pennsylvania Historical Survey— 
WPA, the State Council of Defense, and the Penn- 
sylvania Social Studies Council. 

Accompanying this bulletin is the Commission's 
fifth program in its excellent radio series. Called 
““Pennsylvania—Keystone of Democracy,” its theme 
is ‘‘Benjamin Franklin and the Constitution.’’ Men- 
tion has been made of this series previously. The rec- 
ords and script bring to life important episodes in 
our national history. The Commission is rendering a 
highly useful service to classes in American history. 

A Consumer Fair was held recently at the Bronx 
High School of Science (184th Street and Creston 
Ave., New York City). Displays, discussions, and 
other features were included, and government and 
business agencies cooperated with the school. Par- 
ticularly in view of the growing concern with con- 
sumer education, such a project as a consumer fair 
will interest other schools. Inquiries may be sent to 
Mr. Charles Cogen of the Bronx High School of 
Science. 


Edited by RICHARD H. McFEELY 


The Golden Age of Colonial Culture. By Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 171. $3.00. 

This series of lectures presents a review of eight- 

eenth century American culture as reflected at six 

colonial centers. Each had its peculiar characteristics. 

Boston still witnessed a conflict between the form- 

erly dominant theocratic Calvinism and a more lib- 

eralizing tradition. In New York the original Dutch 
culture continued to fight a losing battle against 
an engulfing English tide. The Philadelphia Quakers 
by their toleration cleared the way for intellectual 
and esthetic developments to which they were indif- 
ferent, or even hostile. The Annapolis aristocracy 
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“enjoyed culture, but they did not produce it.’ Wil- 
liamsburg was but the chief focal point of a way of 
life which was spread over the plantations of tide- 
water Virginia; it was thus “representative, not all- 
embracing.” The diversity of its cultural heritage, 
together with the mingling of planter and merchant 
aristocracy, gave Charleston society its unique flavor. 
Yet all these provincial towns had much in common, 
the greatest equalizing factor being the subservience 
of all to the criteria of fashion and culture currently 
dominant in England. Most of the reading matter of 
the colonies was imported from the mother country, 
some of it contemporary literature, but much of it 
made up of classics then in favor. In dress, in silver- 
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ware, in furniture, and in architecture the standards 
accepted in England were promptly and inexorably 
adopted in the colonies. In so far as this was a matter 
of the importation of the works of English craftsmen 
the reflection was of course exact. But where the 
local craftsman and architect followed English mod- 
els, his work reflects local traditions, materials, and 
needs. Thus the Georgian mansion of the well-to-do 
colonist is indubitably Georgian, but the type in each 
colony differs from that in the rest, and all are 
readily distinguishable from their English prototype. 
The theater displays greater uniformity, since dramas 
were produced principally by itinerant English com- 
panies which visited one colony after another. The 
difference here was in colonial receptivity, cordial in 
the South, grudging in Philadelphia, and giving way 
in Boston to stern prohibition. No writer is better 
qualified then Professor Wertenbaker to review this 
fascinating topic, and he has done so with his cus- 
tomary insight and charm. He expresses the wish 
that colonial culture “had been more democratic 
and less aristocratic, more American and less Eng- 
lish. But it was wealth that made it possible, so it is 
natural that it should be expressive ,of the life of 
the wealthy.” 
LEONIDAS DoDSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


State Housing Agencies. By Dorothy Schaffter. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xiii, 808. $7.50. 

The value of this book is that it contains the most 
complete specific account to date of state housing 
agencies. It fills a wide gap in the story of housing 
in the United States and will be needed by all who 
work in the field. The major part of the book is a 
description of the history of state housing agencies 
in Massachusetts, California, New York, Ohio, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, Georgia, and 
Pennsylvania, and the inactive housing agencies in 
eleven other states. The well-developed text, the 
excellent bibliography, and the consistent care with 
which the whole book is built, make it a .highly 
valuable reference. At the same time the problem of 
the place and function of state housing agencies in 
future housing programs is put before those who 
are still able to think ahead in housing. 

At this wartime moment, when the housing pro- 
gram has been almost completely federalized, it is 
difficult to make out what might be the role of state 
housing agencies. Dorothy Schaffter believes that 
". . . immediate steps should be taken to insure full 
state participation in the public housing program.” 
Her point of view is that ‘. . . the omission of 
the state as an agent in the public housing program 


is of major importance and that its prompt inclusion 
would be a valuable reform.” Essentially what is be- 
ing called for is the establishment of housing agen- 
cies to perform at the state level most or all of the 
functions or the national housing agencies at the 
federal level, the state agencies to be coordinate 
with the national agencies and neither conflicting nor 
competitive, but rather properly fitted into a com- 
plete reorganization of the entire structure and rela- 
tionships of the housing agencies at all levels. Her 
conclusions indicate further that the state agencies 
need to undertake comprehensive state-wide pro- 
grams and that federal programs should operate 
through the states along the lines of the three-way 
relationship that has been in operation in other 
social programs in this country such as public educa- 
tion and public health. She maintains that “‘the great 
possibilities inherent in the state housing agency 
have with very few exceptions not been realized,” 
and that “the addition of the power and prestige and 
the wealth of the forty-eight states is seriously 
needed” to help ‘‘solve the American housing prob- 
lem within any reasonable period of time.” 

One needs to be blindly optimistic to hope that 
the states in rare enlightenment will busy them- 
selves now with setting up the proper agencies, pro- 
vide them with able staff and ample finances, and 
charge them with planning and preparing the hous- 
ing program that will be needed. What might be 
more hopeful of accomplishment is the organization 
of citizen groups. Miss Schaffter recommends state 
housing councils representing all groups and all parts 
of the state. As she points out, such councils would 
be of inestimable value, first to help establish and 
then to check and stimulate official agencies. During 
war-time this appears to be the only means of moving 
forward in housing at the state level. Some thought 
of post-war housing is being given by some federal 
agencies, notably the National Resources Planning 
Board. But is the housing battle elsewhere on the 
home front to be lost by default? 

S. B. ZISMAN 
Washington, D.C. 


The American Jew. Edited by Oscar I. Janowsky. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 
xvi, 322. $2.50. 


This volume is a remarkable attempt to interpret 
a significant segment of our population to the aver- 
age reader. After reading these essays, one might also 
say that they serve equally well the purpose of en- 
lightening the rnembers of the Jewish group on their 
economic, cultural, and specifically religious situa- 
tion or mission. 

The book presents first a study of the historic 
background of the American Jew, investigates the 
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temper of his religious attachments, and then ap- 
praises various Jewish contributions in the fields of 
education, literature, and community living. The 
specifically controversial themes such as the economic 
situation of the American Jew, current philosophies 
of Jewish life, and Zionism center around the core 
topic of anti-Semitism. The plan, then, is well laid 
and executed. There is no pedantry or misdirected 
sentimentalism guiding any one of these authors, 
who are prominent leaders in their respective fields. 

An honest and direct approach to a most complex 
problem distinguishes the book throughout. ‘‘Among 
American Jews, there exists at the present time a wide 
divergence of opinion, or lack of opinion, concern- 
ing the nature of Judaism and of Jewish identity, 
the relationship of Jewish loyalties to the American, 
the purposes which Judaism is to fulfill, the form 
in which it is to be carried on; indeed whether it is 
to be carried on at all. Such conflict and uncertainty 
represent a relatively recent development among 
Jews,” says Milton Steinberg in his chapter on “Cur- 
rent Philosophies of Jewish Life.” While “the great 
bulk of American Jews has no clear-cut definition 
of Judaism,” and is “a tumult of divided counsels 
and of no counsels at all,” it is refreshing to see that 
all articles attack their problems realistically and 
with up-to-date material avoiding argumentation. 

The chapter on anti-Semitism naturally attracts 
our attention at this particular moment. It is a most 
lucid presentation of a variety of causes for anti- 
Semitism, such as economic, religious, and psycho- 
logical. The author of this chapter, Jacob J. Wein- 
stein, maintains—in harmony with the broad out- 
look of the other contributors—that this problem 
can only be solved by clearing up the larger tasks 
of American society in general (unemployment, in- 
security etc.) which tend to create pressure on mi- 
nority groups. 

The volume answers a demand for more compre- 
hensive orientation than the scattered agencies or 
publications like the well-known Fortune articles 
have been able to give. It is a valuable source book 
for the American teacher. The high level of pres- 
entation makes it doubtful whether students of sen- 
ior high school level may profit from it as much as 
the mature and educated reader will. 

WILLIAM HUBBEN 
George School, Pennsylvania 


New York City Building Control: 1800-1914. By 
John P. Comet. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 289. $3.25. 

At the outset the ania states that he ‘has chosen 

a narrow field of New York City administration for 

description and he does not claim to be without 

predilections which will out at certain times. He 
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believes that this city will yield data, under high 
pressure of an immense population, that will add 
something to the common pool of facts. The par- 
ticular subject treated in this monograph is the ad- 
ministration of the highly technical field of building. 
The agencies have supposedly been organized around 
this special function, but as the history advances over 
“a period of a century or more other and related func- 
tions have been included or excluded. . . . The study 
begins with the making of policy and ends largely 
with the field of legislative and official administrative 
law and practice.” 

This is a reasonably accurate description of Mr. 
Comer’s labors. Occasionally, he has strayed from 
his narrow field, and to such an extent that he seems 
to be a eulogist both of the “‘Eensty Weentsy New 
Deal” of Mayor La Guardia (p. 1) and of Mr. 
Rudolph P. Miller, ‘long New York's outstanding 
engineer-administrator,’”’ whose attitude toward the 
building laws and regulations is described as “‘a 
practical one, tempered by his scientific knowledge 
and by his profound sense that private advantage 
must give way to public welfare in essential matters.” 
(p. 66). 

Essentially, however, the writer has adhered to 
his outline, the major items of which include: The 
Foundation of Modern Building Control; Special 
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Consideration of the Application of the Building 
Laws, 1902-16; Battle of the Boroughs against 
Mounting Central Control; Organization and Gen- 
eral Powers of the Building Agencies, 1933-36; 
Superstructure of the Building Administration: Per- 
sonnel and Functions; The Charter of 1938; and A 
Movement toward the Ideal in Building Control. In 
filling in the interstices, the writer has presented a 
wealth of historical data whether the situation con- 
cefns a proposed charter revision or the one year and 
forty-one days of legal and administrative wrangling 
to prove the adequacy of a preliminary office hear- 
ing (p. 161). These are interesting and informa- 
tive, despite the fact that the writer was denied 
access to other significant data (e.g. typewritten hear- 
ings of violation cases, p. 259). 

Although some might wish for a more pointed 
analysis of the role played by private interests, Mr. 
Comer’s story of building control does give cogni- 
zance to the influence of state, local, and reform 
interests. It is a competent job and reflects the writer's 
twelve years of laborious research. 

JosEPH E. McLEAN 
Social Science Research Council 
Washington, D.C. 


The Curriculum of Democratic Education. By 
Charles C. Peters. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1942. Pp. ix, 367. $2.75. 


One of the signs hopeful for education in our age 
is a book such as this, which attempts to mobilize 
research and practicality in the interests of demo- 
cratic education. If it made no further contribution, 
it demonstrates that there is material to synthesize, 
and therein lies the hope. 

Mr. Peters states his fundamental thesis as the 
conclusion of Chapter I: “. . . all education comes 
through doing the things one will be called upon 
to do from that time on, and in this way getting pre- 
pared with tried-out responses for doing these same 
things, or others like them, more competently.” This 
emphasis on learning by doing permeates the whole 
book. Busy-work, mastery of content as an end- 
product, mere verbalizations, all are categorically 
condemned and ways by which learning can be more 
pertinent and applicable are stressed. 

Whenever the formula, learn by doing, is evoked, 
it is necessary to ask: doing what? Mr. Peters’ 
answer is, as his title implies. “doing those things 
which democratic living requires.’’ The specifics of 
this answer he ascertains by the job-analysis tech- 
nique which he, Charters, Bobbitt, and others ad- 
vocated several years ago, and he presents his blue- 
print in the latter part of this book as an inventory 
of social competency. He makes plain, however, that 
this is less of a blue-print for teachers to use in fram- 
ing a curriculum; rather it is a check-list which teach- 


ers and especially pupils may use to discover areas 
which may have been neglected or which need espe- 
cial stress. 

Although the book has its moments of theoretical 
vagueness and its share of pedagogical jargon, it 
does have a thoroughly desirable amount of concrete 
suggestions and a practicality which recognizes that 
schools are going concerns in which the progress 
from the present practice to the theoretical ideal 
must be made, not in one sudden, revolutionary 
jump, but by slow, step-at-a-time moves which will 
carry the majority of administrators, teachers, pupils 
and patrons along with them. The chapter: ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Education in the Period of Transition,” will 
illustrate the specific nature of the proposals for 
change which the book makes. 

This reviewer found it difficult to ascertain the 
prospective audience of the book. It is presented in 
textbook form, with some footnotes, a bibliography 
and suggested topics for discussion at the end of 
each chapter, which would indicated its proposed use- 
fulness in college classes in methods. For most under- 
graduate classes, however, the meat is too strong. 
Only the practicing teacher knows enough of the 
shortcomings and limitations of present practice to 
desire change, or to be able to effect change. Gradu- 
ate courses in education will find the book very use- 
ful indeed, and it ought to reach a large number of 
in-service teachers. But will it? 

Two minor criticisms are worth noting: mastery 
of content as an end-product is attacked, but the 
function of content as implementary to intelligent 
doing is not made clear enough; and the chapter on 
measurement of achievement omits any reference, in 
text, notes, or bibliography, to Ralph Tyler, although 
he and his staff have met with considerable success 
in achieving the kinds of evaluative devices for which 
Mr. Peters asks in his chapter. 

S. P. McCUTCHEN 
School of Education, New York University 
New York City 


Our Fighting Faith. By James Bryant Conant. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 105. $1.25. 


This small book is made up of five addresses de- 
livered by President Conant of Harvard University. 
The first: “What We Are Fighting to Defend?” was 
delivered at the request of the Harvard Crimson Net- 
work on January 20, 1942, one month after Pearl 
Harbor. In this, his statement of our war aims is 
realistic and clear, thought-provoking and challeng- 
ing; it expresses convictions that it is reasonable to 
assume the great majority of thinking Americans 
would unreservedly endorse. The second: “Our 
Unique Heritage,” was the Convocation Address of 
the first war-time summer term of Harvard College, 
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June 30, 1942. The third and fourth and fifth ad- 
dresses are the Baccalaureate Sermons delivered in 
June of each year, 1940, 1941, 1942, and deal with: 
“In This Country No Classes,” ‘Think On These 
Things,” and ‘“To the Class of 1942.” The book con- 
cludes with a short statement which deals with 
American colleges and the war. 

Each address is distinguished by its clarity and 
pith. Although President Conant does not state it in 
this manner, one could take as the purpose of this 
book his own statement: “Days of anguish and suf- 
fering are days when individuals, young and old, 
must probe more deeply in their search for a solid 
foundation on which to build their faith. A philos- 
ophy of life sufficient for calm and uneventful pe- 
tiods is all too often inadequate in time of stress.” 

This little book would be especially fruitful read- 
ing for students at the secondary school level. 

RICHARD H. McCFEELY 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Ox-Team Miracle. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. 
Pp. ix, 236. $2.00. 

This short biography records a readable, inter- 
esting account of the life and work of one of Ameri- 
ca's little-sung heroes—Alexander Majors. Living 
during the early, stirring days of the opening of the 


West, Majors became the organizer of the most effi- 
cient, successful freight transportation system in the 
pre-railroad era. An idealist, a Christian who prac- 
ticed his beliefs, an able executive, visionary and 
yet practical, Alexander Majors was one of the many 
leaders of his times whose influence did much to di- 
rect the trend of American democracy during the 
formative years of this period of rapid expansion. 
There is much of inspiration to young people in the 
book. 

In this narrative the reader also finds pictured the 
indomitable spirit of the courageous people who 
opened the West. Episode after episode vividly sets 
forth the adventure and excitement which attended 
the movement of the ox-team freight trains through 
the perils of Indian attacks, Mormon uprisings, 
floods, buffalo stampedes, droughts, and other haz- 
ards. The cooperation and democratic spirit which 
characterized so much of the frontier life of those 
days is revealed through the descriptions of such 
activities as the house-raisings, and community cot- 
ton-picking. In like manner, one is introduced to the 
family life, slavery, religious practices, and social 
customs indigenous to the times and the country 
in which Alexander Majors lived. 

The aspect of this period of history that is dealt 
with at most length and in greatest detail is the 
development of the transportation routes and sys- 
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tems. They include the slow-moving ox-team freights 
over the Santa Fé trail and others which were being 
blazed across the plains and through the moun- 
tains, the intrepid riders of the pony express, and 
finally the coming of the railroads. 

The book is easy reading and unfolds the life 
story of Alexander Majors skilfully and simply 
enough to be good reading for junior high school 
pupils and the slow readers in senior high school 
American history classes. The book would especially 
enrich the study of transportation in these classes. 
Its chief lack is a rather complete neglect of any dis- 
cussion or description of the political life and strug- 
gles of the time. Its emphasis is on the economic 
and social life. 

RICHARD H. MCFEELY 
George School, Pennsylvania 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Evaluating Rural Housing. By Charles I. Mosier. 
Gainesville, Florida: Florida Curriculum Labo- 
ratory College of Education, 1942. Pp. 88. 50 
cents. 

A report of one phase of the University of Florida 
Project in Applied Economics, designed to determine 
the extent of change in housing conditions in selected 
communities in which housing instruction has been 
stressed in the schools. This report deals with the 
method by which the houses were selected for the 
study. 


South of the Rio Grande. By Agnes de Lima, 
Thompsie Baxter, and Thomas J. Francis. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 74. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents. 

How children as young as eleven years old may 
be helped to understand and appreciate the countries 
of Latin America and thus become active promoters 
of the Good Neighbor Policy is described in this 
booklet. It is a unit prepared by the Lincoln School. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

The World After War. By Henry Bamford Parkes. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1942. Pp. vii, 240. $2.50. 

Deals with the separation of power and justice 
which occurred after World War I and with the 
question of how they can best be reconciled after 
the present war. Stimulating and provocative. 


Goals for America. By Stuart Chase. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. Pp. viii, 134. 
$1.00. 


Sets forth some vital statistics about the postwar 
needs of America and analyzes them in terms of 
America’s ability to produce. Presents goals for the 
future. 


The Growth of the American Republic. Volumes | 
and II. By Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry 
Steele Commager. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 825, xvi, 785. Each 
$3.50. 

The third edition, revised and enlarged, of a wide- 
ly used textbook. Contains excellent maps, exten- 
sive bibliographies, and elaborate indexes. 


Gateways to American History. By Helen McCracken 
Carpenter. New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. 255. $2.25. 

Provides an excellent annotated graded list of 
books of all kinds, dealing with the various periods 
of American history. Designed primarily for the 
junior high school, it also includes suggestions for 
the senior high school. Very helpful. 


The Modern Government in Action. By Ernest § 
Griffith. New York: Columbia University Press 
1942. Pp. vi, 91. $1.00. 

A series of lectures given at Swarthmore College, 
which presents some of the more important changes 
in philosophy and methods that have and are taking 
place in our national government. Interesting and 
revealing. 


Makers of Naval Tradition. Revised Edition. By Car- 
roll Storrs Alden and Ralph Earle. Boston 
Ginn and Company, 1942. Pp. xiv, 378. $2.49. 

A revised edition of a book originally written for 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. Contains new information on thos¢ 
men described in the earlier edition, and adds much 
new material on the First World War, and _ the 
heroic actions of American forces at Pearl Harbor 
and Wake Island in the Second World War. Valu- 
able supplementary materials for English and social 
studies classes in high schools. 


Social W ork as a Profession. By Esther Lucile Browa. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1942. Pp 
232. $1.00. 

A revised edition of one of the excellent mono- 
graphs published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
dealing with the present status of certain establishec 
or emerging professions in the United States. Much 
new material has been added to this revision making 
it a much more useful book. 
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What is the significance of aviation 


for the society of tomorrow? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


In this new book your high-school pupils may learn 


the answer to this question. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE AIR AGE teaches the sig- FOR THE 
nificance of aviation on tomorrow's world society. This book 

is one of the Air-Age Education Series, twenty books that | G 
provide a complete course in pre-flight aeronautics and allied A R A E 
subjects. It is designed as a companion text to the regular By HALL BARTLETT 


textbook in history, civics, economics, social problems and 
industrial geography. It points out the swift changes in our 
ways of living brought about by the airplane, both at home 
and internationally. 


In the Air-Age Education Series, prepared 
with the co-operation of the C.A.A., and 
sponsored by The Institute of the Aero- 


Send for your copies to nautical Sciences. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York + Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Atlanta - San Francisco 


Price $.60 


Subject to your regular school discount 











Teachable Textbooks 
Which Are the Backbone 
of the Social Studies 


QU Late ¢ditions 


—they interest and 
stimulate the student 


THIS AMERICA, A Textbook on 


Democracy 

by Howard E. Wilson, Nelle E. Bowman, 
and Allen Y. King. This book is valuable 
to History Courses, to Modern Problems 
studies, and to Civics and Current Events 
Courses. 217 pages, $1.40 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICA 


by Fremont P. Wirth. This is one of the most 
widely used books of all the social studies 
books because it is so comprehensive. The 
1943 edition will be ready soon. 

861 pages, $2.40 


MY WORTH TO THE WORLD 


Studies in Citizenship, by Louise |. Capen 
and D. Montfort Melchior. Being experi- 
enced teachers, the authors know textbook 
needs. They have written an ideal textbook. 

612 pages, $1.80 


ACROSS THE AGES 


by Louise |, Capen. This book interprets the 
march of mankind across the ages. It pre- 
sents a new type of teaching tool through 
which pupils discover human history. 

895 pages, $2.40 


OUR GOVERNMENT 


by James Wilford Garner and Louise |. 
Capen. This book deals with the organiza- 
tion, functions, methods of government, and 
all types of governmental problems. 

671 pages, $!.% 


WAR WITH THE AXIS 


by Charles T. McFarlane. This highly popu- 
lar book gives the backgrounds out of which 
the war developed, and the latest develop- 
ments of our own participation. 

136 pages, 48¢ 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 











